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Editorial Comment 


In the editorial comment of the last issue of this Journal Williamson quoted 
Dressel as follows: “counseling psychology should become the basic discipline from 
which all other top level student personnel workers are drawn.” With this point I agree 
fully but I wish to carry it further. Counseling psychology should be the basic disci- 
pline for the training of all personnel workers and should be an increasingly important 
discipline for all of education. 


For a variety of historical reasons higher status values among psychologists (coun- na 
seling psychologists included) have been more associated with the acts of solving emo- jon 
tionally involved problems than with aiding individuals to solve vocational or future the 
planning problems. Some years ago we tried to discard the term “guidance” and use ah 
just the term “counseling.” Although this move had its justifications, recent events 
clearly indicate that “guidance” is here to stay. Our efforts will be better spent in 
educating the public to a new meaning rather than to a new term. Not only does this thir 
step involve semantic aspects, but it involves a bit of soul searching as well. Are we 
willing to devote as much attention to the career planning of the reasonably well ad- 
justed young person as we are to the “haloed” deep-rooted emotional problem? I take 
the stand that we should unreservedly accept the whole field of guidance within the “ve 
framework of our basic discipline. . 


scar 
This matter is particularly pertinent at ne. The most important problem con- § the 
fronting our society is increasing the level of creative productivity of our population. P 


Those who identify themselves as counseling psychologists should be the leaders in and 
solving this problem. Since the actual number of qualified counseling psychologists § to 
(249 ABEPP; 223 Fellows; 616 Associates in Division 17) is small, each individual must sons 
bear a large share of responsibility. devi 


The guidance workers in our schools today vary in amount of training from no labo 
ialized training to the Ph.D. level. Thousands more are needed, and at the time 


of writing, legislation is being proposed to Congress to provide the necessary funds kind 
for the expansion of guidance and counseling programs. It will not be possible in the well 
foreseeable future to train the number required to the Ph.D. level nor even to a two- let 
year masters degree level. Yet a job must be done and unprecedented initiative is alter 
called for. 


It seems to me that each and every counseling psychologist must accept as a per- § of v 
sonal responsibility to contribute his share to improving counseling, guidance, and per- J pose 
sonnel services in our schools, including the elementary level. Such contributions must § train 
include the development of better theory and greatly extended research, as well as 
improvement of instruction. The next few years will probably be the greatest chal- 
lenge of a generation, and our discipline of counseling psychology must provide the Bu 
necessary leadership, not only to the specific areas of counseling, guidance, and per- § com; 
sonnel work, but to education as a whole. stanc 


Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. Ever 
President, American 
Personnel & Guidance 1Pa 
Association 
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Theoretical Principles Underlying the 


Counseling Process 


Leona E. Tyler’ 
University of Oregon 


Counseling is serious business. Across a 
counselor's desk come the aspirations and 
anxieties, the convictions and the difficult 
choices that have generated all the theories 
about human personality. Because this is 
so, a counselor needs the kind of organiza- 
tion that some theory of his own gives to his 
thinking. A theory about anything is simply 
a way of organizing what is known with 
regard to it, and a psychological theory is 
a way of organizing present knowledge 
about human nature. A counselor can 
scarcely avoid thinking theoretically about 
the human situations he encounters. 

Persons in most kinds of psychological 
and educational work find it quite feasible 
to adopt a general theory that seems rea- 
sonable and stick with it, rather than to 
devote a large part of their own time and 
energy to thinking about theory. Since a 
laboratory scientist cannot do all possible 
kinds of experiments anyway, he might as 
well do those suggested by one theory and 
let someone else tackle those which an 
alternative theory suggests. A classroom 
teacher has no difficulty in setting up ade- 
quate conditions for learning on the basis 
of whatever learning theory she was ex- 
posed to in the course of her professional 
training. 


The Counselor’s Personal Theory 


But, for a counselor, the situation is more 
complex. His first responsibility is to under- 
stand the individuals with whom he works. 
Every pezsonality has many facets. Differ- 
ent theories of personality are like spot- 

1Part of a symposium on Counseling Theory 
and Practice, American Psychological Association, 
August $1, 1957. 
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lights focused on the individual from dif- 
ferent directions. The same facets do not 
show up when one turns on the light labeled 
Freud that appear clearly when one throws 
the Rogers switch. And while Freudian 
concepts may enable a counselor to under- 
stand and to help Bill Amory, they may 
hinder him from seeing what is really the 
dominant factor in the life of Sarah Peele. 

The counselor thus needs many different 
varieties of theoretical concept, but for 
his own confidence and peace of mind he 
needs to have them organized in some 
way. Such an organization, one’s own in- 
dividual personality theory, can be a dy- 
namic, growing thing with the kind of unity 
that maintains itself in spite of constant 
modification. The cultivation of such a 
theory is, of course, a lifetime undertaking, 
Every book one reads, every client one 
comes to know well, adds to the complex- 
ity of its pattern. 

This, then, is one counselor’s selection 
from the dominant personality theories of 
our time of a few of the concepts she has 
found essential to her understanding of the 
people with whom she works, and her at- 
tempt to bring them together into an or- 
ganized whole. I am not recommending 
this particular synthesis for anyone else be- 
cause I am convinced that each person 
needs to produce his own. My purpose is 
to point the way to a sort of theorizing 
counselors can employ rather than to a 
sort of theory they should adopt. 


Sources of Personality Theory 


Our basic concepts about personality 
have come to us from many sources. We 
will encounter most of the essential ones if 
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we examine what we have received from 
the physiological and psychological labora- 
tories, from the psychiatric consulting room, 
from the field of practical activities, and 
from whatever place it is that the ideas of 
philosophers and religious leaders emanate. 


The Laboratory 


First let us turn to the laboratory work. 
Physiologists who have studied the complex 
organ systems of the body have had a 
great influence on theories of personality. 
A concept that has permeated all of recent 
psychological thinking is what is called 
homeostasis, meaning the maintenance of 
constant inner states—temperature, blood 
sugar, etc.—even in the face of drastic 
changes in the external environment. In 
the last few years, Selye and his co-workers 
have been sketching the outlines of a still 
more complicated picture that they call the 
general adaptation syndrome, meaning the 
body’s reaction to stress of any kind. We 
are learning to think in terms of compli- 
cated dynamic structures, equilibria that 
maintain themselves by a constant series of 
delicately balanced changes. In our think- 
ing about emotion we must consider both 
this complex physiological state and the 
mental content. They occur together. One 
is not prior to the other. Familiarity with 
these ideas makes us less prone to try to 
change one part of a personality, to remove 
a single neurotic symptom, for example, 
without being concerned with what hap- 
pens to the rest of it. 

From the psychological laboratories has 
come work on many research problems. Of 
these, learning and perception have turned 
out to be most relevant to counseling. If 
we are not too fussy about details, we can 
classify the theories about learning from 
which experiments have been generated 
into the stimulus-response theories and the 
cognitive theories. 

The workers in the stimulus-response 
group have been most interested in the 
relationship of the observable end-product 
—what the subject does—to a variety of 
stimulating conditions. But attitudes, emo- 
tions, and social behavior can all be in- 


cluded as varieties of end-product or re- 
sponse. Thus it has been possible to think 
about personality as well as specific kinds 
of behavior within a stimulus-response 
framework. The basic problem, from this 
theoretical point of view, is how habits, or 
tendencies to respond in certain ways, are 
strengthened or weakened. The essential 
concepts are reinforcement, of both positive 
and negative varieties, extinction, and the 
generalization of responses to new stimulat- 
ing situations. 

The cognitive learning theorist is more 
likely to focus his ‘attention on the internal 
relationships or organization of experience, 
rather than on the responses. He holds that 
it is the way the person sees things, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that changes as 
learning proceeds, and that it is the central 
patterning of experience, rather than any 
automatic tendency, that leads to a re- 
sponse. Evidence for such changes in some 
inner structure comes most frequently in 
problem-solving situations when a person 
suddenly sees the way to a solution. The 
key concept is insight. Because counseling 
can be thought of as a problem-solving 
situation, this kind of theory has had much 
to contribute to our thinking. 

Laboratory work on perception is closer 
to the work of the cognitive learning 
theorists than to those of the stimulus- 
response school. Perception is this process 
of inner organization. Experimental work 
in many specific areas—on illusions and on 
size and color constancy, for example—has 
shown how pervasive and universal this 
organizing process is. There has been recent 
work showing the relationships between 
motivational states and what is perceived 
in ambiguous situations, and between per- 
sonality traits and general perceptual char- 
acteristics. This has made us aware of the 
fact that each person’s world is to some 
extent an individual creation. I cannot look 
at a landscape or listen to a symphony and 
assume that my companion is seeing or 
hearing the same thing as I am. I cannot 
analyze a client’s relationship to his family 
and assume that he sees it as I do. It is 
these concepts of the organized and in- 
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dividual quality of perception that coun- 
selors must incorporate in their theories. 
Psychoanalysis 

From the consulting room have come 
theories centering around the difficulties 
and abnormalities that arise in the course 
of human life. The dominant theoretical 
system has been Freudian psychoanalysis. 
It would obviously be impossible in a paper 
of this length even to list all the Freudian 
concepts that influence present-day think- 
ing about counseling and most other things. 
In making a selection, I would give first 
place to the concept of unconscious pro- 
cesses. While many psychologists do not 
like the notion of the unconscious as a part 
of the personality and while some have 
been able to dispense with the whole no- 
tion, most of us who are doing counseling 
constantly encounter what seems to be evi- 
dence for processes that occur without the 
subject’s awareness. Somehow our system 
must take these into account. The second 
theoretical concept I find indispensable is 
what Freud called instinct, but most psy- 
chologists would rather consider simply as 
motivation. The assumption that life is 
basically a dynamic process, with wishing 
and striving woven into its very fiber, has 
deeply penetrated our thinking, whether 
we call ourselves Freudian or not. Another 
concept or habit of thinking we employ 
constantly is that of anxiety and defenses 
against it. We can hardly avoid becoming 
very sensitive to factors that raise a person’s 
level of anxiety and to the individual ways 
each person has of defending himself 
against such threats. Finally, the idea of the 
special significance for personality develop- 
ment of the first few years of life has be- 
come a basic principle in almost all per- 
sonality theories, a principle we apply over 
and over again in our thinking about 
people’s lives. 

The tremendous influence of the Freud- 
ian viewpoint has perhaps led us to under- 
estimate the theoretical contributions of 
non-Freudian analysts. I have found the 
idea of creative, constructive unconscious 
processes, emphasized by both Jung and 
Adler, very useful in my own thinking. The 


social emphasis in Adler and the neo-Freu- 
dians has much to contribute to a counsel- 
ors theory, the assumption that man is 
basically a social creature and that the so- 
cialization process does not proceed against 
nature but with it. Rank’s emphasis on the 
will, his insistence that a person’s own free 
choices have some effect on his personality, 
and that there is a need for separation and 
independence, represents a point of view 
we often take in counseling, even when it 
conflicts with other aspects of the general 
theory under which we operate. 
The Social Disciplines 

Next let us look at research from the 
field rather than the laboratory or clinic. 
The thinking about personality that has 
been done in cultural anthropology has the 
advantage that it is based on objective ob- 
servations of people in natural settings. 
Under the impact of such work we have 
been modifying our concept of a person as 
a biological system affected by a social 
environment. We have been learning to 
think in terms of a larger system in which 
biological and social aspects are inextric- 
ably bound together. From anthropology 
and sociology we have also taken over the 
very useful concept of social role and the 
part it plays in personality and behavior. 

Another kind of field work that has given 
us concepts we use constantly in counseling 
activities is the development of mental tests 
and their application to all sorts of prob- 
lems in the selection and classification of 
personnel. Here the central concept that 
has permeated our theoretical thinking is 
that of personality trait. It implies that one 
aspect of personality at a time—such as 
intelligence, sociability, ego strength—can 
be considered apart from the rest and 
measured along some scale. The concept of 
quantitative differences in personality 
traits common to all has been very influ- 
ential. 


Philosophy and Religion 

The fourth major source of theoretical 
ideas has been philosophical thinking. No 
survey of theoretical concepts we need 
in thinking about personality would be 
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complete without the ideas of the great 
philosophers and religious leaders of all 
time. I would select for special comment 
from this great stream of thought the em- 
phasis on the significance of the individual 
soul. We find this showing up among psy- 
chologists as emphasis on the self in per- 
sonality organization and as a concern with 
choice and freedom and responsibility. As 
counselors we must somehow come to terms 
with these issues, since so much of our 
work has to do with the choices and de- 
cisions of our clients. 


The Basic Principle Is Development— 
One Counselor’s Theory 


With this all-too-brief survey of essential 
theoretical concepts, I turn to the attempt 
at a synthesis. For me, the basic principle 
out of which such a synthesis grows is that 
of development. At each moment of life, 
any person is in process of changing into 
something a little different from what he 
now is. The whole pattern is changing, and 
it is important to keep in mind at one time 
both the fact of pattern and the fact of 
change. What the pattern at any stage will 
be depends upon the previous pattern and 
upon the influences being brought to bear 
upon the individual from his present sur- 
roundings. But it depends also on his own 
response, both to what has gone on before 
and to the influences that are acting upon 
him now. A person to some extent shapes 
the pattern of his life by the choices and 
decisions he makes at successive stages. 
Once a choice has been made and its 
effects built into the developing structure, 
it can never be eradicated. Development 
is a one-way street. 


Stages 

Like other continuous processes, develop- 
ment can be split up into separate parts to 
facilitate its study. We can think of life 
as a series of stages of development. While 
these could be delimited in various ways, 
the division that seems now to be of most 
value to educators and counselors is based 
on the concept of developmental tasks. At 
each stage, certain special tasks or chal- 


lenges face a person. The choices that 
matter most to his future are those cen- 
tered around these particular tasks. With 
our increasing concern for the adjustment 
of the aged, we have come to realize that 
development is a lifelong process and that 
the later stages, like the earlier, can be 
marked off from one another by the de- 
velopmental tasks they bring. One of the 
reasons I have come to prefer the term 
development to the term growth is because 
it more obviously fits all the periods of life. 

Because it provides for complex, multiple 
causation of whatever happens in a human 
life, this general framework has a place for 
all of the separate concepts that have been 
stressed by the various personality theories 
—learning and motivation, cultural influ- 
ences, individual . differences, and self- 
determination. If a counselor adopts this 
general orientation, he sees his task as a 
process of working with nature in each in- 
dividual case. He sees sensitivity as the 
most important asset he can have—the abil- 
ity to grasp the complex pattern of each 
developing life and the nature of the 
changes that are occurring or that can 
occur in it. He finds a general attitude of 
acceptance very important also, since there 
is nothing to be done with the fixed aspects 
of any present pattern, determined as they 
are by factors in the unrecoverable past, 
except to accept them. 


Learning-in-general 


It has always seemed to me that so far as 
learning is concerned, the detailed proposi- 
tions that have come from the experimental- 
ists of either the stimulus-response or the 
cognitive schools are less applicable in 
counseling than just the general ideas. 
There is one thing laboratory workers do in 
setting up experiments that we can hardly 
ever do. It is to fix outcomes in advance. 
The first step in planning an experiment 
is to decide what the experimental task or 
problem is to be. This is the very step we 
cannot usually take in the counseling set- 
ting. We know that the client needs to learn 
something and that a learning process will 
certainly occur, but we have no way of 
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knowing at the outset what it is that this 
person really needs to learn. Our concern 
has to be with the setting up of conditions 
favorable to learning in general, so that the 
amount contributed by this learning experi- 
ence to the total developmental process 
may be as large as possible. 


Development of Personal Identity 


The over-all concept of development, 
with its application to all of life; is some- 
what too broad for our purposes. All kinds 
of people have a part in promoting develop- 
ment as a whole—parents, teachers, physi- 
cians, playground supervisors, and many 
others. But there is one kind of develop- 
ment that seems to me to be the special 
province of counselors, although even this 
is certainly not their exclusive responsibil- 
ity. I am thinking of the process by means 
of which a sense of personal identity grows 
and is maintained. Many personality theor- 
ists are talking about the self-concept. 
What I am calling identity means pretty 
much the same thing. I have a slight pref- 
erence for it because it has a social as well 
as a personal reference. Identity covers 
what and whom one belongs to as well 
as what one is. 

Psychologists have concerned themselves 
mostly. with the problem of what kind of a 
self-concept each person has. They have 
asked him to sort cards or check adjectives 
in order to show what characteristics he 
sees himself as possessing. An increasing 
number of literary and philosophical writ- 
ers are concerned with another question— 
how firm or certain is the individual’s grasp 
of his own identity. As counselors, our 
methods and techniques are more suitable 
for helping with the first kind of question 
than with the second. We know how to give 
tests and to collect ratings and records of 
previous achievement and to use the in- 
formation in a way that enables a person 
to see the pattern of his own individual 
personality more clearly than he did before. 
But how do we proceed with the person 
who feels lost, unattached, uncommitted— 
who does not know who he is? There are 
many such. Our theory should be able to 


account for such failure to’ grasp one’s own 
identity, and our skills should enable us to 
help such people. 


Limitations of Development 


As I have considered this matter, the 
orientation I have found most helpful is to 
consider the whole developmental process 
as the actualization of potentialities. 
Counseling should help each person with 
his personal task of making potentialities 
into realities. But what we must recognize 
is that there are far fewer realities than 
potentialities, and that the process of self- 
actualization requires drastic self-limitation 
of some sort. This is true from the moment 
of conception on. The genetic potentialities 
in thousands of sperm cells are wasted 
when only one of them fertilizes an egg. At 
a later stage, all sorts of possibilities for 
personality development are ruled out by 
the fact that the individual spends his 
earliest, most formative years in a certain 
kind of family, in a certain geographical 
location, belonging to a certain kind of 
subculture. At still later stages, each choice 
that the person himself makes actualizes 
some possibilities but rules out many oth- 
ers. Thus if he commits himself to an at- 
tempt to make a career in music, and really 
takes it seriously, he will probably never 
be an athlete, although his neuromuscular 
structures would originally have made eith- 
er line of specialization possible. 

In our time, the wealth of opportunities 
and the many channels of communication, 
by means of which people are made aware 
of them, tend to make self-limitation espec- 
ially difficult. It is true that in some cases 
a physical disability rules out many possi- 
bilities and determines which potentialities 
are to be actualized. In other cases, finan- 
cial circumstances or family. responsibili- 
ties delimit the area of choice. But for most 
adolescents or young adults, self-actualiza- 
tion involves a real problem of renunciation 
of parts of the self that can never come to 
fruition. It is out of this real dilemma that 
identity problems. can easily grow. 

At first glance, this may seem like a pessi- 
mistic view of development, bleaker and 
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less appealing than many discussions of 
human potentialities that we hear. In prac- 
tice it does not turn out to be this way. It 
is the richness and depth of the life that 
is lived within a person’s distinctive pattern 
of internal and external limitations that 
really matters. And the counselor’s most im- 
portant job is to help each person locate 
his special areas of strength, the most prom- 
ising growth potentialities. The develop- 
mental process counseling should try to 
facilitate includes acceptance of limitations, 
exploration of strengths, and finally choice, 
decision, or commitment. Just what coun- 
seling can contribute will vary from person 
to person. In some cases it may help define 
limitations, in others it may locate or help 
the person to develop assets. In still others 
a little extra courage to make a commit- 
ment and live by it is what should come 
out of the counseling relationship. 


Developing Identity versus Therapy 


During the last few minutes I have been 
focusing on only some parts of a general 
developmental theory which would incor- 
porate concepts from many theoretical 
sources. I have selected the parts that seem 
to me to apply particularly to counseling. 
In doing this I have limited the meaning 
of counseling to one kind of process—that 
of helping a person attain a clear sense 
of personal identity. Such a concept of what 
counseling is departs from some current us- 
age in that it distinguishes it from psycho- 
therapy. Therapy is aimed essentially at 
change in developmental structures rather 
than at fulfillment. It should be obvious 
that these two things cannot always be 
separated in practice. But it seems to me to 
add clarity to our thinking about our task 
when we make such a distinction on a con- 
ceptual level. 


Our job, as counselors, is not to remove 
physical and mental handicaps or to get 
rid of limitations, but to find sturdy shoots 
that can grow and flourish even though 
some of the branches of the plant are de- 
fective. Our acceptance of limitations and 
our respect for strengths go together. When 
we play our other roles as therapists or as 
educators, we may relate ourselves to the 
development of the individual in other 
ways. We may take action designed to re- 
pair damage done to him in the past, to 
stimulate inadequate development of some 
stunted aspect of his personality, or to 
bring into his life new kinds of knowledge 
and ‘skill. I make a distinction between 
counseling and these other activities, not 
because I would restrict anyone’s job to 
one of them but to enable us to decide, as 
we go about our helping activities, what it 
is we are trying to do in each case. It can 
be very confusing to a client if at the same 
time we try to cure him, remodel him, 
educate him, and still encourage him to 
“be himself.” 

To summarize, this general personality 
theory is centered around the concept of a 
complex, patterned developmental process 
which, for convenience, can be divided into 
several successive stages. Counseling is one 
kind of psychological helping activity, the 


kind that concentrates on the growth of a | 


clear sense of ego-identity and the willing- 
ness to make choices and commitments in 
accordance with it. Remember that I am 
not selling this theoretical product, but 
rather am trying to promote do-it-yourself 
activity. It is out of the interchange of 
theoretical formulations based on unique 
experience that deeper, more richly pat- 
terned personality theories will come into 
existence. 

Received September 24, 1957. 


Comment 


Leona Tyler’s discussion of the counsel- 
ing process reminds me of what one of 
Robert Wherry’s students had to say about 
the Wherry method of rotation in factor 
analysis: “The Wherry method of rotation 


is Wherry doing the rotation!” Similarly, 
the Tyler method of theorizing in counsel- 
ing is Tyler doing the theorizing. What her 
fine paper reaffirms for us is our knowl- 
edge that she is deeply and broadly ex- 
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perienced, widely read, and highly and 
intelligently aware of her own identity as 
well as those of her clients, Her writing 
as always, has an almost poetical rhythm 
and balance to it which she uses to good 
advantage in giving clear and unpretentious 
expression to her ideas. But be not de- 
ceived, Dear Reader—what she proposes 
for others as a “do-it-yourself activity” is no 
simple task. 

In fairness, Tyler warns us that the or- 
ganization and development of one’s own 
ideas about counseling are a lifetime job, 
subject to continual modification. And al- 
though she is convinced that each person 
needs to generate and use his own theory 
of counseling, she makes explicit that what 
she is attempting to describe is her own 
personal “theory.” If, for the moment, we 
suspend judgment about the adequacy with 
which she has promoted “do-it-yourself” 
theory-building activity for others, we can 
examine with reward her statement of her 
own position. 

First, she tells us that her personal syn- 
thesis is derived from an examination of the 
learning and perceptual theories that the 
laboratory has produced, from what she 
broadly views as the psychoanalytic theories 
developed out of experiences with patients 
in the consulting room, from what she 


| somewhat loosely refers to as the “social 


disciplines,” and from the ideas of “the 
great philosophers and religious leaders of 
all time.” 

Now this is a magnificently comprehen- 
sive treasure-chest from which Tyler has 
drawn upon in the shaping of her own 
ideas, which she has organized into what 
she calls “the basic principle .. . (of)... 
development.” Havighurst and Super have 
furnished her with the useful concept of 
the “developmental task,” which she uses, 
as they do, in describing the “challenges” 
that confront a person with the necessity 
of making choices at a particular life “stage” 
in his development. Clients, she says, need 
to “learn in general” how to meet new chal- 
lenges (I wonder why she did not cite 
Harlow here), so that the “total develop- 
mental process may be as large as possible.” 


Although counselors cannot deal with all 
of development, they can be concerned 
with the process of development as it is 
reflected in the “growth and maintenance” 
of a client’s “personal identity,” or “ego 
identity,” as she refers to it later. Counsel- 
ing itself, for her, centers on helping the 
client to achieve a clear sense of his own 
ego-identity, and to be able willingly to 
choose and to commit himself accordingly. 

In arriving at this synthesis, Tyler reveals 
herself to be one of those rare individuals 
who are at once openly receptive to the 
ideas of others and autonomously selective 
in utilizing them. That is, she accords to 
other writers the same kind of dignity and 
perceptive understanding that she must 
give to her clients, yet is able to manage 
a refreshing kind of integration that is hers 
alone. This she describes for us honestly 
and humbly—and I think brilliantly. 

Since she has repeatedly used the terms, 
“theory” and “theoretical” throughout her 
paper, and since the title itself promises 
“theoretical principles,” however, there are 
questions that can be raised. What is her 
theory? What theoretical principles has she 
stated for us? While her experiential back- 
ground is revealed to be rich in substantive 
content and while her ability to manipulate 
concepts seems to be convincingly demon- 
strated, she has nowhere stated for us a 
proposition, or an attendant prediction, that 
is testable in the public domain. Perhaps 
she shares with Rogers the belief that much 
of what he experiences is private and can- 
not be made available to others. Yet Rogers 
has conscientiously attempted to state his 
ideas in such a way that their linkage with 
empirical events is established definitional- 
ly and such that the ideas themselves are 
supported or modified in light of tested 
predictions that the ideas point to. Of 
course, Tyler can reply that she has not 
claimed to be ready for the empirical test- 
ing of her ideas, but that she has given us 
a necessary preliminary—the organization of 
the ideas themselves. But even this is far 
from clear. Analytically, one may ask for 
the logic by which her concepts are related 
to each other, quite apart from the empiri- 
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cal world of events. I suspect that these 
things will be forthcoming, when Leona 
Tyler is good and ready to give them to 
us. But it bothers me that this honest and 
intelligent colleague should have allowed 
herself, by the very pretentiousness of an 
assigned syposium topic, to be seduced into 
laying claim to having a theory, without 
being able to state explicitly and clearly the 
ground rules by which her world of “let’s 
pretend” has either internal consistency or 
relevance for the empirical events of her 
own counseling practice. 

This is why I say that her “do-it-yourself” 
prescription is deceptively simple. Actually, 
she has told us without grandiose abstruse- 
ness or smug conviction that there is a lot 
of experiential background that can be 
brought to bear upon one’s view of his own 
counseling activities. She has arrived at a 
tentative organization of her own thinking 
about her work as a counselor and about 
the tasks of the client. Modestly, she pre- 
sents the ingredients of what has come to 


be useful to her in this work. If others could 
remain as open to experience, as flexible, 
and as restrained in their claims, her pre- 
scription could be quite useful. But I can 
envisage future publications in which Ty- 
ler’s remarks will be lifted out of context, 
and in which, for example, Tyler’s “theory of 
the counseling process” will be applied rule- 
of-thumb, quite contrary to her repeated 
admonition against doing so. I hope my 
“comment” can serve to emphasize for the 
reader the value of becoming more like a 
Tyler in his approach to the counseling 
process. Finally, I hope the reader will 
realize that the achievement of Tyler's 
kind of openness, flexibility, and daring 
integration is an arduous, often painful, task 
of “becoming.” This, I can see as the kind 
of task that her article ought to promote 
for others. Do-it-yourself, indeed—if you 
can! 


Harold B. Pepinsky 
The Ohio State University 
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with the Rorschach PR Scale 
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Psychologists engaged in the practice of 
psychotherapy have long been aware that 
patients differ in their readiness for ther- 
apy. In fact, many who are in a position 
to do so exercise a choice of patients on 
their judgment of the patient’s therapeutic 
promise. Many efforts have been made to 
put this intuitive evaluation into objec- 
tive form so that more precise predictions 
might be made. One such attempt is the 
Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale recent- 
ly published by Klopfer in his book with 
Ainsworth, Klopfer, and Holt (4). Butler 
and Fiske (1, p. 338), reviewing the work 
done to date with this scale, stated: 

The reviewers find these Prognostic Rating 
Scale results surprising for two reasons: (a) Prog- 
nostic Rating Scale relationships are in general 
considerably higher than those reported in many 
other Rorschach studies; and (b) they compare 
quite favorably with the best results established in 
psychometric testing. 


Since it appeared, this scale has been 
used in a variety of places, with a variety 
of different types of patients to predict 
response to therapy of different kinds. 
Johnson (2) reported change on this scale 
to predict the response of 18 mentally and 
emotionally retarded children to play 
therapy. Using a two point improved- 
unimproved criterion, a chi square test was 
significant at better than the .01 level. 
Mindess (5) reported a Pearson r of 81 





1This study was done partially under a research 
grant to the Counseling Center of the University 
of Chicago (PHS M 908) from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health of the National Institutes 
of Health, Public Health Service, and partially 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
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between the pre-therapy total weighted 
scores and the therapists’ final rating of 
adjustment of a sample of 80 neuropsychi- 
atric patients, all of whom had at least six 
months of therapy. Excluding 10 psychot- 
ics from this sample whom he felt might 
contribute to the correlation dispropor- 
tionately, the r for the reduced N of 70 
was .66. Kirkner, Wisham, and Giedt (8) 
studied 40 cases taken chronologically from 
a VA hospital and obtained a phi-coeffi- 
cient of .67 between the pre-therapy total 
weighted score and a two-point criterion. 
Sheehan, Frederick, Rosevear, and Spiegel- 
man (7) found ?¢’s significant beyond the: 
.01 level between the pre-therapy mean 
total weighted scores of 19 adult stutter- 
ers who had “improved greatly” and 16 
who had “improved slightly.” They also 
reported a ¢ significant at the .01 level be- 
tween those cases who continued and those 
who dropped out of therapy. All of this 
evidence leads to the conclusion that this 
scale seems to be tapping an important 
part of the ability to profit from therapy 
of patients of different diagnostic types, of 
different age groups, exposed to different 
kinds of therapeutic “treatment.” 
Klopfer speaks of the patient’s “promise” 
in psychotherapy as the amount of ego 
strength which, though not immediately 
available to the patient, may become avail- 
able or mobilized through psychotherapy. 
He states further that the RPRS attempts: 
to rate the combination of available ego 
strength and the unused portion of the de- 
velopmental and adjustment potential. The: 
Prognostic Scale he developed includes six 
familiar Rorschach components (M, FM, m, 
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Shading, Color, and Form Level),? but it 
differs from previous sign analyses in sev- 
eral important ways. Not only does the 
scoring combine both the formal charac- 
teristics and content data but also several 
of its scales are nonlinear; that is, they are 
built with the idea that there is an optimal 
score such that scores above or below the 
optimal point are less favorably scored. 


Purpose 

1. Does the pre-therapy total RPRS 
score successfully predict response to cli- 
ent-centered therapy? 

2. Are there patterns of RPRS scores 
which differentiate successful from unsuc- 
cessful cases? 

8. If there are success and failure pat- 
terns, what kinds of personality conditions 
do these Rorschach patterns represent, and 
can they be cross-validated by other meas- 
ures? 


The Sample 

There were 18 pre-therapy Rorschach 
records available from the University of 
Chicago Counseling Center Rockefeller 
Block III research project for this pilot 
study. These were all completed cases—8 
males and 5 females ranging from 18 to 
37 years old with a mean age of 26.4—who 
had been rated for success on a nine-point 
scale (6) by their own counselor. The 
mumber of interviews ranged from 6 to 77 
~with a mean of 26. The rating for success 
wxanged from 1 to 8 on the nine-point scale, 





2Concepts into which the subject projects some 
action, movement, or life may be attributed to 
humans (M), animals (FM), or inanimate objects 
or impersonal forces (m). These are all seen as 
representing strivings from within at three dif- 
ferent levels of integration from the best integrated 
and most creatively used (M) to the least construc- 
tively integrated (m). Shading responses are con- 
cerned with the surface texture, depth impressions 
or achromatic color of the blot. These are said to 
represent the subject’s inner anxieties. Color re- 
sponses are those where the chromatic aspects 
of the card determine the response and are thought 
to represent the emotional responsiveness of the 
subject or his spontaneity to stimulation from 
‘without. Form responses are those where the 
shape of the blot determines the concept given. 
This is thought to represent the control aspect in 
the subject’s life. 


with a mean at 5.5. The RPRS was ap- 
plied to the pre-therapy tests of these 13 
cases. The sample is admittedly small and 
in some ways special in that they were all 
self-referred ambulatory cases. They do, 
however, represent the population seen at 
this clinic and match well the mean and 
range of age, sex distribution, length of 
therapy, and success ratings reported for 
other samples from this clinic. 

The reliability of the scoring was es- 
tablished by two independent scorings of 
these records: one blind scoring of the 
tests was done by the writer and another 
by Morris I. Stein for a different study 
unrelated to the present one. 


Results 
The results pertinent to the first purpose 
are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Total Weighted Score at Pre-therapy 
for Successful and Unsuccessful Rated Cases 














Success Cases Failure Cases 
Total Total 
Subject Weighted Subject Weighted 

No. Score No. Score 
1 11.4 9 7.3 
2 9.2 10 5.8 
8 9.0 ll 5.2 
4 1.4 12 2.7 
5 7.1 18 it 
6 6.2 

7 5.8 . 

8 3.0 





To compare with previous studies, the 
success scale was dichotomized into a suc- 
cess (6-9) and failure (1-5) scale and a tau 
computed between these ratings and the 
pre-therapy total weighted scores, The re- 
sulting tau was +.52 (significant at the .03 
level). It would seem that the RPRS pre- 
dicts success in client-centered therapy 
fairly well. 

To turn next to the second question (Are 
there patterns of RPRS scores which dif- 
ferentiate successful from unsuccessful 
cases?), an analysis of the component 
scores was made. 

It appeared from inspection that suc- 
cess was in some way related to scores on 
M, Color, and Form Level, although none 
of the taus between success and any of 
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Table 2 
Scores on the Six Component Scales of the Pre-therapy RPRS 
Subject No. M FM m Shading Color Form Level 
Successes 
1 2 1 0 4 2.7 1,7 
2 8 1 1 8 0 12 
8 3 2 1 8 0.3 —0.3 
4 8 0 0 1 2.2 12 
5 1 —) 1 8 2 11 
6 8 1 2 0 —15 1.7 
7 3 1 1 0.9 0 —0.6 
8 0 0 0 0 2.2 0.8 
Failures 
9 1 0 1 8 15 0.8 
10 2 1 1 0.5 0.9 0.4 
ll 8 0 0 8 —0.3 —0.5 
12 1 1 1 0.7 15 —0.5 
18 0 0 0 8 —2.2 0.9 





these variables taken singly or in pairs 
reached the required 5 per cent level of 
significance. The hypothesis was formed 
that there are different patterns of ego 
strength involving these three variables 
which are predictive of success. In an at- 
tempt to support this, an ad hoc score was 
derived, composed of the highest 2 of these 
3 weighted scores for each subject. A tau 
was then computed between this score and 
success (dichotomized). 

The tau between the strength score and 
success was +.73 significant at the .003 
level. This seemed clear evidence that for 
client-centered therapy scores on the two 


highest of M, Color, and Form Level 
weighted scores were highly significant 
predictors. If the subject had combined 
strength on any two of these scores which 
amounted to a weighted score of 3.0 or 
more he could be predicted to have treat- 
ment which would be rated as successful 
by his therapist. If his highest two scores 
of these three fell short of this level, he 
could be predicted to be rated a failure 
case. Obviously this score needs to be 
confirmed on another sample. 

These findings make it interesting to 
look at what RPRS authors believe to be 
involved in the production of these re- 








Table 3 
Strength Score 
(Sum of Highest Two of M, Color, and Form Level) 
Strength 

Subject No. M Color Form Level Scores 
Successes 

1 2 2.7 j A 4.7 

2 8 0 12 42 

8 8 0.3 —0.3 3.3 

4 8 £3 12 5.2 

5 1 2.0 Li 3.1 

6 8 —1.5 1.7 4.7 

7 8 0 —0.6 8.0 

8 0 22 0.8 8.0 
Failures 

9 1 15 0.8 25 

10 2 0.9 0.4 2.9 

11 8 —0.3 —0.5 2.7 

12 1 15 —0.5 2.5 

18 0 —2.2 0.9 0.9 
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sponses and what relevance they may have 
for the therapy situation. About M, Klop- 
fer et al. state: 


The rationale underlying these hypotheses about 
M can be summarized in the following way: (a) 
The ability to see human beings or any kind of 
creatures in human-like action presupposes a 
tendency to identify with human beings. (b) The 
enlivening of a response which is involved in 
seeing M presupposes a relatively free access to 
the energies stemming from archaic forces using 
these as creative inner resources to enrich the 
intellectual life of the subject. (c) The gratifica- 
tion resulting from such use of inner resources has 
a beneficial effect on the frustration tolerance of 
the subject. . . . The underlying assumption for 
all these hypotheses about M can best be described 
as ego tolerance for archaic forces. There is an 
optimal area for the functioning of M as an indica- 
tor of “inner stability” . . . an excess tendency to 
daydream limits the total adjustment capacity of 
the individual (4, p. 577). The M responses simul- 
taneously represent self-acceptance and a capacity 
to commit ourselves in relationship to others (4, 
p. 593). The capacity for seeing real human fig- 
ures in action is related to the ability to use the 
imaginal resources in an empathetic way, so that 
the person is able to imagine how another person 
is feeling, what his needs may be and how he 
views the world. A capacity for empathy is pos- 
tulated as a necessary condition for an ideally co- 
operative and contributing relationship (4, p. 369). 

Responses to color represent the emotional im- 
pact of the environment and how the subject ad- 
justs to this emotional impact. The most construc- 
tive use of color is shown by using all shades of 
color as presented in the cards without hesitation or 
disturbance with some controlling element (which 
indicates an appropriate and easy meeting of 
emotional situations), yet not retreating from emo- 
tional challenge. If color is used little or not at 
all, it may be . . . a reluctance to become in- 
volved emotionally, or a lack of emotional de- 
pendence upon others. If the form level drops on 
color cards into minus ratings, it indicates a dis- 
integration of efficiency under emotional impact 
with no insight into the difficulty and hence ser- 
ious weakening of ties with reality (4, p. 338-342). 


About form level they say: “Variations 
seem to be our main clues of the reality 
testing aspect of ego strength .... The 
outstanding clue for the ‘firmness’ of real- 
ity testing is the evenness of the form level 
regardless of whether the subject’s intel- 
lectual endowment is low, mediocre or su- 
perior” (4, p. 587). 

And later in another connection they 
give us another clue about form level when 
they say: 


The distinction between subjectively felt dis- 
comfort and objectively observable disturbance in 
color and shading reactions . . . become of para- 
mount importance in the evaluation of ego- 
strength for prognostic purposes. The point at 
which subjective discomfort begins to vanish and 
gives way to objective color and shading dis- 
turbance seems to represent the exact borderline 
between neurotic and psychotic adaptation. It is 
the point where the attack shifts from the ex- 
hausted capacity for emotional integration to the 
function of reality testing and this finds its ex- 
pression in the Rorschach in breaks in the form 
level (4, p. 595). 


These remarks give us some important 
hints concerning what are thought to be 
some of the necessary personality condi- 
tions of the patient for therapy to be effec- 
tive: that he be concerned with human 
relations but not wholly taken up by 
them; that he be emctionally responsive 
with good control; that he be in touch with 
reality and have few breaks with it from 
which he does not recover rather quickly 
and easily. The manner in which these 
categories are scored in the RPRS add 
some further information. For M responses 
it is important (a) that the imagined peo- 
ple be active and communicating rather 
than passive, withdrawing, or submissive 
in their relations to others (dancing, run- 
ning, talking, pointing are scored higher 
than bowing, kneeling, crying, crouching 
which are scored higher than sitting, sleep- 
ing, and balancing); (b) that this type of 
response be freely given and openly avail- 
able (“spontaneously sees action” is scored 
higher than “uses intermediary means of 
representing action” which is scored high- 
er than “reluctantly given in inquiry or 
follows only from the logic of the situa- 
tion”); (c) that the fantasied people be 
close to reality (real people of immediate 
cultural millieu are scored higher than 
culturally distant real people or popular 
fantasy figures—Ubangis, Mickey Mouse, 
Superman—which are scored higher than 
unusual fantasy figures or culturally dis- 
tant ones such as Neanderthal man). 

With regard to form level, the RPRS 
penalizes records which include any weak- 
ening of the form level of any response 
throughout the record (specifications that 
detract from the match of concept to blot), 
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and also penalizes variations in the form 
level which are greater than three points, 
providing the lowest one is a minus. “The 
hypothesis is that minus form level is due 
to an exaggeration of the personal contri- 
bution to perception at the expense of ade- 
quate acknowledgment of the structure 
of ‘reality’ as represented by the blot ma- 
terial . . . a loosening of the ties to reality 
is always involved” (4, p. 357). 

If, then, the findings of this study are 
confirmed by later studies, it would appear 
that there are three kinds of strength which 
are important for client-centered therapy: 
the ability (a) to deal with real human re- 
lations in an emphatic way, (b) to respond 
emotionally to the outer world with ade- 
quate control, and (c) to have good reality 
contact. If the combined strength on any 
2 of these 3 is high, the subject is a good 
bet for client-centered therapy. But if the 
subject falls short here, successful therapy 
seems improbable. What, though, of the 
other variables included in the RPRS which 
did not “pan out” in this study? What 
personality conditions considered by the 
authors to be predictive of therapy out- 
come turned out to be nonrelevant for cli- 
ent-centered therapy? The answer here is 
that this study cannot draw any conclu- 
sions with regard to the nonrelevance of 
FM, m, and shading, since all the cases 
had relatively high total weighted scores. 
A table given by the authors (4, p. 695) 
groups these scores into six prognostic 
categories from 1 = a very promising case 
down to 6 = a hopeless case. All of the 
subjects in the current sample fell in the 
categories from 2, 8, and 4, from “with 
some help will do pretty well’ down to a 
“fifty-fifty chance for success,” and noth- 
ing lower. So, although it would seem un- 
wise to draw any conclusions about the 
nonrelevance of other factors in view of 
the smallness of the sample and the re- 
stricted range of the scores, some interest- 
ing possibilities are suggested by the data 
in Table 2 of weak points of different kinds 
in the failure cases. It would be worth 


while following these up in a study with a 
larger N which included other instruments 
designed to cross-validate the variables 
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involved. This is now planned. It looks, 
though, as if we may expect to find several 
different kinds of failures as there are sev- 
eral different combinations of pre-therapy 
scores which are predictive of success. 


Summary 


This has been a study of 18 cases given 
the Rorschach before beginning client- 
centered therapy. These tests were scored 
according to the Rorschach Prognostic Rat- 
ing Scale. The pre-therapy total weighted 
score was found to predict the success of 
the therapy as measured by the counselor’s 
rating of the case at post-therapy. A 
breakdown of the component scores showed 
that M, color, and form level could be com- 
bined to increase the predictive power of 
the total score for this group. It appears 
that most important for successful therapy 
of this kind is some combination of con- 
cern with real human relations, the ability 
to empathize with others, well-controlled 
emotional responsiveness, and adequate 
reality contact. 


Received June 27, 1957. 
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Comment 


There are several interesting aspects of 
this article on which I might comment. 
First, as Cartwright has pointed out, it 
should be considered as exploratory, and 
it would need to be replicated and vali- 
dated on a different, and much larger, 
population. This is particularly true of the 
“strength” scores which she reports in 
Table 8. Had she chosen certain of the 
Rorschach scores as significant a priori on 
theoretical grounds, and then checked her 
hunches about them on the data taken from 
the subjects, these strength scores would 
be more certain to be valid than they can 
be when they are selected by inspection 
of the data. Their strength may, in fact, be 
coincidental to the special characteristics 
of the thirteen subjects whom she studied. 

I liked very much Cartwright’s discussing 
at considerable length the theoretical sig- 
nificance of the Rorschach scores which 
she found to be predictive. Prediction 
based on mere correlation is much less 
appropriate than prediction based on 
measures which can also be shown to make 
sense. It is true that face (concurrent) 
validity is not the only sort of validity, but 
it certainly helps to have it. The predic- 
tiveness of factors of the sort that Cattell 
(1) cites often make mathematical, but 
not psychological, sense. 

I did wonder whether Cartwright ought 
to quote at such length in a journal article; 
I would think it better to summarize the 
primary source (Klopfer, e¢ al.) a bit more 
and get the interested reader to look up 
the original. Perhaps this point is only a 
personal idosyncracy: I tend to feel a bit 
stingy about the use of the journal pages 
which I pay for. Perhaps it is unreasonable 
to assume that the average reader can 
locate a copy of Klopfer if he wants to. 


A major point about which I wondered 
was whether the prerequisites for success 
in nondirective therapy are different from 
those required for other therapeutic ap- 
proaches, Personally I suspect that they are 
not, but Cartwright is certainly correct in 
approaching the subject with caution. Only 
systematic research could answer this ques- 
tion, and she recognized that her popula- 


tion constituted a limited one in terms of 
the therapy method applied. 

I found very stimulating Cartwright’s 
pointing out of the three psychological pre- 
requisites of successful completion of non- 
directive therapy. An even more significant, 
and definitely original, point was her pro- 
posal that there are probably several dif- 
ferent kinds of failure. What are some of 
these? Was not Gillespie (2) hinting at 
this when he discussed his three types of 
resistance (to the therapist, to the method, 
and “within client” resistance)? 

This use of the Rorschach, long antici- 
pated, is certainly an interesting one. I 
suspect, however, that there are numerous 
other measures which might prove equally 
effective in prognosis of therapeutic out- 
come. And some might prove more eco- 
nomical of time. Researchers in the field 
of therapy might well follow the lead of 
the chemists and “try out” every conceiv- 
able measure here, in order to find the 
most adequate ones for this p e. For 
example, an Edwards PPS might be meas- 
uring some of the same needs that the 
Rorschach shows up, but doing it a lot 
more simply. 

The last point above leads me to a major 
problem I see in this whole area, however. 
Cartwright’s study made a much more 
important contribution in telling us why 
therapy cases succeed or fail, than it did 
in suggesting a method of prediction. The 
former is a consideration of the dee 
theoretical significance, while the latter is 
merely a matter of expediency. 


I raised the question as to whether a 
more economical measure might not be 
found. I also would like to raise the d 
issue of whether in our search for predic- 
tive measures we are not guilty of selling 
short the psychologist’s “most valuable 
measuring instrument—the psychologist 
himself.” I believe the adequate pres 
gist doesn’t really need a test to determine 
the presence of the personality factors 
found to be prerequisites to successful psy- 
chotherapy. In our psychological insecurity, 
we trust more the intermediary step of the 
magical test scores, which are alleged to 
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correlate with certain psychological vari- 
ables, rather than training ourselves to make 
these judgments the way the psychiatrist 
tries to make them, by observing the client 
in the interview. I feel that in psychology 
we need to acquire more respect for the 
psychologist’s own powers of observation. 


W. U. Snyder 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Academic Anti-Intellectualism as a Problem in 
Student Counseling 


Stanley A. Rudin 
Skidmore College 


Attention is currently being focussed 
on the need for more and better college 
graduates. Industry wants more techni- 
cians, science wants more creative re- 
searchers, humanists want truly “educated” 
men who will handle contemporary affairs 
with a sense of perspective and balance, 
while the public rather vaguely wants its 
“experts” to be “well-rounded.” 

Educators are doing their best to satisfy 
as many as possible of these often con- 
flicting demands. They are presenting im- 
proved curricula, designing more compre- 
hensive study programs, and generally ov- 
erhauling much of our present system of 
higher education. The counselor occupies 
a position of growing importance in this 
system, and it is his duty to contribute 
in his own way to these developments. 

The counselor’s chief concern is helping 
students to get as much out of college as 
their abilities and temperament will allow. 
In order to do this he must be able to 
identify those factors that operate to lower 
the student’s efficiency and to prevent him 
from obtaining the optimum benefit from 
his college experience. Most investigations 
have concentrated on such factors as scho- 
lastic aptitude, vocational interests, emo- 
tional and social adjustment, and “reality 
problems” such as financial troubles, fam- 
ily difficulties, and the like. This paper 
reports a preliminary exploration of an- 
other factor—a set of attitudes toward col- 
lege and academic work that we have 
labeled academic anti-intellectualism. 

We can define this attitude in terms of 
its polar opposite. Academic intellectual- 
ism, we suggest, refers to that often-praised 
outcome of higher education: a love of 
learning for its own sake. Colleges and 
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universities have long exalted this atti- 
tude as one of the most important values 
to be imparted to the student. It has been 
well described by Cloos in the following 
way: 

No one who has not himself experienced it 
can realize the happiness and richness to be 
found in studying in Germany prior to the First 
World War. The table of the intellect groaned 
with good things. We had only to reach out 
and help ourselves where, when and as much 
as we wanted, and we did so to our heart’s 
content. There were, of course, modest, even 
tasteless dishes among the much spicier, sweeter, 
and more savory ones. But on the whole even 
these were solid and wholesome. Either through 


personal experience or by inquiry, the student 


found what best suited his tastes and needs, 


He was a free agent; he made his own choice 
and dedicated himself to it (3, pp. 26-27). 

Since academicians generally agree on 
the importance of academic intellectualism 
(or something very much like it) as a de- 
sirable attitude for a student to possess or 
acquire, it follows that any factors operat- 
ing to prevent a student from acquiring 
and nurturing this interest will keep him 
from realizing the full potentialities of his 
college experience. Such factors will neces- 
sarily be of interest to the counselor. 

In the process of teaching both aca- 
demic and how-to-study courses in col- 
leges, and in counseling students with edu- 
cational, vocational, and emotional prob- 
lems, the writer has had the opportunity 
to work with many students who, although 
of adequate intellectual level (as measured 
by tests such as the ACE), were neverthe- 
less doing work below average. Some of 
these were, of course, cases of reaction to 
reality problems at home and elsewhere, 
vocational misplacement, or emotional up- 
set and psychoneurosis. It was my im- 
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pression, however, that a goodly number 


simply had little or no interest in the more 
academic, scholarly aspects of college 
work; indeed, it seemed that they active- 
ly or passively resisted the efforts of the 
instructors to involve them in the intel- 
lectual activities of the class and univer- 
sity. This resistance, this attitude of aca- 
demic anti-intellectualism, is considered to 
be the polar opposite of the attitude of 
academic intellectualism described above. 
It appears to constitute a major problem 
in student counseling. 


The Genotype 


Viewed within the framework of cur- 
rent thinking in personality theory and 
measurement, the variable of academic in- 
tellectualism — anti-intellectualism may be 
seen as a special kind of task orientation. 
It denotes interest in certain kinds of ac- 
tivities and attachment to certain values, 
viz., those involved in learning and prob- 
lem-solving of an academic as opposed to 
a practical character. “Academic” is here 
defined broadly so as to include most of 
the activities of a college faculty. Thus, 
a student interested in, say, English lyric 
poetry of the Seventeenth Century and a 
student of civil engineering whose favor- 
ite daily activity is crushing blocks of ce- 
ment to ascertain their strength might con- 
ceivably be equal in “academic intellectu- 
alism.” They both differ from the student 
whose efforts are bent toward building 
personal prestige, establishing social con- 
tacts, and so forth. 

The hypothesis as to the existence of 
this polarity of attitudes was derived from 
counseling. Further observations and in- 
formal interviews with professors in such 
diverse fields as art, history, engineering, 
and botany confirmed these notions and 
suggested that there existed a whole syn- 
drome, not merely one isolated attitude. 
There seemed to be evidence that certain 
motivational, attitudinal, and interest vari- 
ables were interacting in a complex way. 

The syndrome of academic anti-intellec- 
tualism is tentatively proposed as a pattern 
of behavior involving desires for fun, so- 
cial stimulation, and prestige, with inter- 
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ests mostly in concrete, practical affairs. 
Students revealing this pattern show little 
or no motivation to study or acquire knowl- 
edge as an end in itself. There is very 
frequently a holdover of adolescent inter- 
est patterns such as preoccupation with 
sports and dating.’ College is regarded 
by these students as essentially a voca- 
tional training school, or a school for the 
acquisition of social skills; the student looks 
forward to graduation as an escape. In- 
terest while in college is centered chiefly 
on extra-curricular activities. 

The specific manifestation of academic 
anti-intellectualism will, of course, vary 
with the type of college in which it oc- 
curs. My observations have been confined 
to state universities, where one may see 
relatively “pure” cases whose lack of in- 
tellectual interest remains ungilded by any 
rationalizations. One student, asked what 
he wanted out of college, replied frankly, 
“Just to get through. The degree is your 
ticket to more money, fast promotions, bet- 
ter jobs. I don’t want to go to college, 
I'd rather be out making money, but I 
have to if I want to get anywhere.” 

As I see it, an ethical question is in- 
volved in the counseling of these students. 
The anti-intellectual has a definite value 
system and point of view; to what extent 
is the counselor justified in attempting to 
change it? Indeed, should the counselor 
himself be expected to champion academic 
intellectualism as a “good” thing? While 
in some cases academic anti-intellectual- 
ism may obviously be contributing to a 
student’s failure, in others it may operate 
only to prevent his learning as much as 
his capacity permits; he may still do pass- 
ing work. It seems clear that in the first 


1Note that this is not necessarily the same as 
“emotional immaturity.” If we abandon the no- 
tion of emotional immaturity as a global concept 
—which has never been rigorously demonstrated 


—and think instead of immaturity in different 
areas of behavior, it will be easier to imagine a 
person being immature in some ways and mature 


in others. Here, the academically anti-intellec- 
tual student is regarded as mature in, say, social 
relations and personal responsibility fee | imma- 
ture in value and goal orientation. Moreover, this 
immaturity is not at a thoroughly childish level; 
if anything, it indicates a fixation of an adoles- 
cent interest-value systein. 
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instance the counselor is justified in see- 
ing anti-intellectualism as crippling and 
trying to do something about it. 

But what about the second base? While 
doubtless some would disagree, the au- 
thor’s position is that the counselor, as 
part of the educational enterprise, has a 
responsibility to it and to the academic 
community. It is therefore incumbent on 
him to further the realization of its goals 
by discussing with the student his moti- 
vations and attempting either to fan what 
slight spark of intellectualism he finds or 
to strike the spark himself. It is possible 
that on rare occasions this would interfere 
with his obligations to his client’s general 
mental health. In these few cases, probably 
the best compromise would be not to try to 
change the student’s value system, but to 
help him make clear in his own mind what 
his own values are and whether they agree 
with those of the college. The initiative 
for altering his value system would thus 
remain with the client. 

There is still the question, however, of 
whether the counselor is dodging his re- 
sponsibility. A more active approach 
would involve pointing out to the student 
the discrepancy between his and the col- 
lege’s values. Determination of the best 
approach is not simple; we might well 
hope for more public discussion of this 
problem. 


Some Illustrative Cases 


While it would be presumptuous indeed 
to give specific recommendations for coun- 
seling at this time, a few concrete cases 
will serve both to clarify the syndrome 
as a real phenomenon and to suggest how 
it may be attacked. These short histories 
will exemplify certain frequently-recurring 
cases and will illustrate at least one ap- 
proach to their treatment. 

The following interview pattern was 
typical in dealing with these students. 
The first aim was thorough discussion of 
the presenting problem, usually difficulty 
with academic work. Then the relative 
importance of emotional disturbance, so- 
cial maladjustment, intellectual ability, 
and reality problems was ascertained in- 


sofar as possible, using both test and in- 
terview data. After these were eliminated 
as major sources of difficulty, the coun- 
selor swung the interview to a discussion 
of vocational goals and then, if there 
seemed little real problem here, to the 
manner in which the student saw the col- 
lege helping him to attain these goals. From 
there it was but one more step to a dis- 
cussion of the client’s attitudes toward 
college and academic work, and how these 
attitudes might help or hinder his aca- 
demic success. 

Case 1. An 18-year-old male sophomore in 
business administration complained of inability 
to concentrate on studies, lack of interest in 
school work, and failing grades. Personality tests 
revealed an essentially normal pattern, although 
with some suggestions of mild depression. There 
was a poor relationship with an unsympathetic 
father. He was “just one of the boys” in a fra- 
ternity, apparently being valued as a likable fol- 
lower. He dated occasionally but expressed the 
desire to do so more often. Television and movies 
were his chief diversions. After three interviews, 
there had not yet emerged a clear picture of 
the causes of the boy’s trouble. In the fourth, 
discussion turned to vocational goals and _ atti- 
tudes toward college. At first blaming “the sys- 
tem” and instructors for not providing courses 
directly relevant to his vocational aim of going 
into his father’s business and forcing him in- 
stead to study “this egg-head stuff,” the client 
ended the interview by saying, “I guess I really 
just don’t care about college work. What I really 
want is to go out and get a job. But, you know, 
it’s the college-educated man who gets the high- 
est-paying job. So I'll just have to see if I can 
stick it out.” With this more realistic attitude, he 
remained for one more semester, then apparently 
decided it was not worth it and left. 

It appeared that this boy was simply 
more interested in social relationships and 
money-making than he was in studying. 
The effect of forcing himself to continue 
in college was to precipitate feelings of 
frustration and subsequent depression. He 
was quite simply unintellectual at first; 
continued frustration, however, led to hos- 
tility toward the university and all it stood 
for, thus making him actively anti-intel- 
lectual. When the individual's value-sys- 
tem is organized around goals which are 
simply not compatible with the college as 
an institution, frustration is inevitable. 

Case 2. A similar case was that of a 19-year-old 
girl of junior standing who began getting low 
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grades at the beginning of her junior year, al- 
though she was of superior ability and had main- 
tained an above-average grade level her first two 
years. No personality problems were detected. 
In discussions, it became apparent that her drop 
in grades was due to increasing time spent in 
dating and social activities and neglecting her 
studies. With no probing from the counselor, 
she eventually stated her position as follows: “I 
don’t see, really, why all this fuss is made over 
studies. Everybody knows that the most impor- 
tant thing you get out of college is the ability to 
meet and get along with people. Sure you want 
to study, but I just want to learn something I 
can fall back on if I have to.” Her vocational 
plans consisted essentially of marriage as the pri- 
mary goal and a degree in elementary educa- 
tion as “something to fall back on” as a sec- 
ondary one. She further expressed considerable 
hostility toward two instructors, on the grounds 
that if they had made perfectly clear what the 
course requirements were, she would have been 
able more adequately to meet them. They had, 
however, been “. . . awfully vague. All they did 
was recommend some books and then try to get 
us to talk about them in class. Why, I’m not 
going to go out and read that stuff unless I 
know just what I have to dol” Of interest is 
the fact that she had, generally speaking, the 
same tastes in popular art, preferring it to “classi- 
cal” music and literature, as the first case. 


It was impossible to do more than ar- 
rive at a clarification of the disparity be- 
tween her own goals and those of the 
college with this girl. She left convinced 
that unfair demands were being placed 
on her. 


Case 3. A second type of case, not as 
frequent as the preceding one, but seen 
often enough to warrant mention, shows 
an illuminating reversal of this trend. 


An 18-year-old boy came for counseling dur- 
ing the second semester of his freshman year. His 
original complaint was the statement that he was 
“socially maladjusted”; however, the initial in- 
terview and subsequent testing revealed no obvi- 
ous pathology. When talk was focussed on the 
“social maladjustment,” it developed that this 
boy had got the notion from his fraternity broth- 
ers. Of superior ability (upper 10 percent of the 
ACE), he was very keenly interested in mathe- 
matics (his major) and devoted a good deal of 
time to it, even beyond course assignments. 
Amateur astronomy was his favorite hobby. Hav- 
ing found his first year courses stimulating and 
enjoyable, his work was always done, his grades 
were high, and he had gained a bit of reputa- 
tion among his instructors. While his leisure time 
activities were the opposite of the preceding cases 
—reading “serious” literature, attending plays and 


concerts of classical music—he nevertheless had 
the usual adolescent interests, such as tinkering 
with his motorcycle. He dated only occasionally— 
about every other week—explaining that he had 
dated a good deal in high school and wanted 
“a rest” for a while. Thus had passed the first 
semester and part of the second. During the 
latter, however, his fraternity brothers began teas- 
ing him about his “abnormal” behavior of liking 
his studies and devoting more time than neces- 
sary to them, preferring classical to popular 
music, apparent unconcern over dating, and 
popularity with instructors. At first it was good- 
natured, but gradually became more earnest, un- 
til the client became quite concerned over his 
failure to win the respect of his group. He be- 
gan to feel that there was something wrong with 
himself for not having the same values as the 
others. Ironically, the coup de grace was ad- 
ministered by a graduate student in psychology 
who pronounced the client socially and sexually 
maladjusted and recommended that he receive 
counseling! 

Lest it be supposed that this was simply 
va case of an exceptionally bright student’s 
failure to adjust to a below-average group, 
it should be noted that while the boy 
was of superior ability, he was no prodigy. 
His fraternity was about average for the 
university in grades and socio-economic 
level. 

Counseling in this case consisted of a 
discussion of attitudes toward college and 
the way his differed from his friends’, who 
were exerting pressure on him to conform 
to their own anti-intellectualism. Shortly 
after, he left this group and began asso- 
ciating with others whose interests were 
analogous to his own. After a year, he 
was doing very well both in his studies 
and general over-all adjustment. 


Case 4. Finally a third type, bordering 
more closely on the psychopathological 
but still within the realm of the “normal,” 
is exemplified by a 25-year-old military 
veteran who was doing failing work in 
his freshman year. 


Although his intellectual level was average, 
personality tests indicated some rigidity in his 
way of perceiving and thinking about a new 
situation. His manner was petulant. He com- 
plained that he was being given too much work 
with too little time to do it; that his academic 
work was dull; that he saw no connection be- 
tween scholastic work and his vocational goal 
of industrial management; that his college courses 
were “full of egg-heads”; that the faculty was 
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too soft and talked about things but never did 
anything about them; that his fellow students 
were interested only in “kid stuff,” and needed 
more discipline; and that he felt uncomfortable 
with a loose and open-ended schedule of his 
own devising, since “I like it better when the 
powers-that-be tell me what to do, I do it, and 
everybody's happy.” Leisure time activities cen- 
tered around women-chasing and frequenting bars. 
Indeed, he was practically a caricature of the 
“fast-talking, hard-boiled” tough guy. Later in- 
terview and test data strongly suggested that 
these behaviors were mainly overcompensations 
for unconscious feelings of masculine inadequacy. 


The reader will note the obvious simi- 
larity to the authoritarian personality 
(Adorna et al, 1). It is possible that he is 
almost a text-book illustration of the au- 
thoritarian’s reaction to an intellectual en- 
vironment, with his manifestations of anxi- 
ety, hostility, and distrust. Counseling was 
confined to discussions of study techniques 
that eventually proved to be of some help, 
since the client resisted any attempt to 
discuss emotional matters. 

The reader may at this point object that 
these are merely descriptions of students 
everyone doing counseling has met at one 
time or another, and present no new prob- 
lems. That the problems are not new is 
true; what is new is the proposal that 
these cases have enough in common to 
justify their study .as one recognizable 
though broadly-defined syndrome. 


Directions for Future Research 


Several lines of future investigation ap- 
pear obvious. First, it is necessary that 
other researchers confirm this writer’s im- 
pression that such a syndrome exists in 
the sense that (a) the behaviors described 
do occur together, and (b) such a con- 
struct is of value in understanding the stu- 
dent’s motivation. A fairly objective and 
rigorous procedure would be the construc- 
tion of an attitude scale (preferably forced- 
choice) the items of which were derived 
from our description. If such a scale were 
internally consistent, the hypothesis that 
it measured a unitary trait would have 
some support. It would also provide a 
useful tool in exploring correlates of the 


attitudes and characteristics of extreme 
groups. 

Second, the correlates of this construct 
must be nailed down from among existing 
personality scales, socio-economic meas- 
ures, and other more familiar variables, to 
gain a better idea of its meaning. Some 
likely possibilities seem to be authoritar- 
ianism of both right (Adorno et al., 1) and 
left (Rokeach, 6); Riesman’s (5) inner-di- 
rected—other-directed typology; and a vari- 
able named by Della Piana and Gage (4) 
“cognitive merit,” or the ability of a teach- 
er to convey cognitive, intellectual sub- 
ject matter, as contrasted with “affective 
merit,” the ability to create a warm class- 
room atmosphere. 

Third, to what extent does this attitude 
merely reflect what Sargent and Brameld 
(7) believe to be the indigenous anti-intel- 
lectualism of American culture? Even if it 
were shown that students we are calling 
“anti-intellectual” are merely being con- 
forming good fellows (cf. 2), the problem 
of explaining why the milieu is anti-intel- 
lectual still remains. 

Fourth, the origins and developmental 
aspects of the attitude need study. Do cer- 
tain childhood experiences and environ- 
ments foster the development of such an 
attitude? Is it usually a superficial social 
trait or » deeply-rooted part of the basic 
personality structure?’ Can it change sub- 
stantially with time or experience? 

Finally, and of great importance to the 
practicing counselor, is the necessity for 
excogitation and discussion of the ethical 
issues involved. This will inevitably com- 
pel the counselor to clarify his own phi- 
losophy of higher education and defini- 
tion of the task and nature of the uni- 
versity. 

Received January 1, 1957. 


Note: ‘The author was on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at the time the manuscript was 
submitted. Ed. 
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Symposium on Neurotic Interaction in 
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Neurotic Interaction between Marital Partners 


Albert Ellis 
New York City 


A recent book on Neurotic Interaction in 
Marriage (1) includes several interesting 
papers by eminent psychoanalytic thera- 
pists; but I could not find, anywhere in its 
pages, a simple, cogent definition of neu- 
rosis. A neurotic, to my way of thinking, is 
simply an individual who is theoretically 
capable of acting in an intelligent, flexible, 
self-constructive manner but who is actual- 
ly behaving in an illogical, inflexible, self- 
defeating way. Neurosis does not consist 
merely of unintelligent or highly disorgan- 
ized behavior. Some individuals who act 
in this way, such as mentally deficient or 
brain-damaged persons, are truly incapable 
of acting differently, and are therefore 
defective rather than neurotic. But when a 
man or woman is capable of remaining un- 
disturbed and flexible when faced with 
difficult situations and that person does not 
fulfill his or her own potentialities—then, 
I say, neurosis is evidenced. Or, stated 
more concretely, any individual who need- 
lessly suffers from intense and sustained 
anxiety, hostility, guilt, or depression is 
neurotic. 

If this definition of neurosis is reason- 
ably accurate, then we can say that a hus- 
band or wife neurotically interacts in mar- 
riage when either, or especially both, of 
them becomes needlessly disturbed or dis- 
organized, or suffers unnecessary anxiety, 

1A symposium jointly presented by the Division 
of Clinical Psychology and the Division of Coun- 
seling Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association at its annual program in New York 
City, August 30 to September 6, 1957. The Editor 
served as chairman of the symposium. 
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hostility, guilt, or depression in his or her 
relations with the other partner. Stated dif- 
ferently: neurotic interaction in marriage 
arises when a ‘theoretically capable hus- 
band and wife actually behave in an irra- 
tional, marital-defeating way with each 
other. 


Irrational Ideas or Beliefs Causing 
Neurosis 


Human neurosis, as I have contended in 
several recent papers on the subject of ra- 
tional psychotherapy (8, 4, 5, 6), invariably 
results from the individual’s having illogi- 
cal or irrational ideas, beliefs, assumptions, 
or philosophies. For if he is theoretically 
capable of acting in a non-self-defeating 
way, and he actually defeats himself and 
brings unnecessary anxiety and _ hostility 
into his relationships with himself and oth- 
ers, he must have some biased, unrealistic, 
irrational beliefs or value systems which 
block his potentially sane thinking, emot- 
ing, and behaving. 


The Dire Need for Love 

The first main neuroticizing idea I found 
in a study of the unrealistic beliefs of 59 
clients (5) was the notion that it is a dire 
necessity for an adult human being to be 
approved or loved by almost everyone for 
almost everything he does; that it is most 
important what others think of one instead 
of gaining one’s own self-respect; and that 
it is better to depend on others than on 
oneself. Applied to marriage, this means 
that the neurotic individual firmly believes 
that, no matter how he behaves, his mate, 
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just because she is his mate, should love 
him; that if she doesn’t respect him, life 
is a horror; and that her main role as a 
wife is to help, aid, succor him, rather than 
to be an individual in her own right. 
When both marriage partners believe 
this nonsense—believe that they must be 
loved, respected, and catered to by the 
other—they are not only asking for what 
is rarely accorded an individual in this 
grimly realistic world, but are asking for 
unmitigated devotion from another individ- 
ual who, precisely because he demands this 
kind of devotion himself, is the least likely 
candidate to give it. Under such circum- 
stances, a major marital holocaust is cer- 
tain to occur. 
Perfectionism in Achievement 


The second major irrational belief which 
most neurotics in our culture seem to hold 
is that a human being should or must be 
perfectly competent, adequate, talented, 
and intelligent in all possible respects and 
is utterly worthless if he is incompetent in 
any way. When married, these neurotics 
tend to feel that, as mates, and particular- 
ly as sex partners, they should be utterly 
successful and achieving. The wife there- 
fore berates herself because she is not a 
perfect housewife, mother, and bedmate; 
and the husband because he is not an un- 
excelled provider and sex athlete. Then, 
becoming depressed because of their sup- 
posed inadequacies, both husband and wife 
either compulsively strive for perfection 
or hopelessly give up the battle and actual- 
ly make themselves into poor spouses and 
lovers. Either of these maladjusted choices 
of behavior usually soon incenses the other 
mate; and another marital holocaust ensues. 


A Philosophy of Blame and Punishment 


A third irrational assumption of the 
majority of neurotics is that one should 
severely blame oneself and others for mis- 
takes and wrongdoings; and that punish- 
ing oneself or others for erorrs will help 
prevent future mistakes. Married neurotics, 
in consequence, particularly tend to get 
upset by their mates’ errors and stupidities; 
spend considerable time and energy trying 


to reform their spouses; and vainly try to 
help these spouses by sharply pointing out 
to them the error of their ways. 

Because, as we previously noted, emo- 
tionally disturbed human beings already 
have the tendency to blame themselves too 
much for their imperfections; because even 
healthy men and women tend to resist do- 
ing the so-called right thing when they are 
roundly berated for doing the so-called 
wrong one; and because criticized humans 
tend to focus compulsively on their wrong- 
doings rather than calmly face the prob- 
lem of how they may change their be- 
havior—for many reasons such as these, one 
partner’s blaming another for this other's - 
imperfections does immense harm in just 
about one hundred per cent of the cases. 
Even counselors—who quite obviously are 
on their client’s side—rarely can get away 
with blaming an individual; and spouses— 
who were often wed in the first place main- 
ly because the bride or groom felt that 
he or she would not be criticized by this 
spouse—can virtually never do anything 
but the gravest harm to their relationships 
by criticizing their mates. But this is pre- 
cisely what most neurotics are driven, by 
their basically false philosophies of living, 
to do. 


Catastrophizing Frustrations 


A fourth idiotic assumption which under- 
lies and causes emotional disturbance is the 
notion that it is terrible, horrible, and 
catastrophic when things are not the way 
one would like them to be; that others 
should make things easier for one, help 
with life’s difficulties; and that one should 
not have to put off present pleasures for 
future gains. In their marriages, neurotics 
who consciously or unconsciously espouse 
this I-cannot-stand-frustration system of 
values invariably get into serious difficul- 
ties. For marriage, of course, is an excep- 
tionally frustrating situation in many in- 
stances, involving considerable boredom, 
sacrifice, pleasure postponement, doing 
what one’s mate wants to do, and so on. 

Neurotic individuals, consequently, bit- 
terly resent their marriages and their mates 
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on numberless occasions; and, sooner or 
later, they clearly show this resentment. 
Then, neurotically feeling that they are not 
loved or are being frustrated in their de- 
sires, the spouses of these neurotics get in 
a few or a few hundred counter-licks them- 
selves, and the battle is again on. The only 
ultimate result can be a hellish marriage— 
or a divorce. 


The Belief that Emotion Is Uncontrollable 


A fifth and final irrational belief which 
we shall consider here—since we do not 
have enough time at present to examine 
all those revealed in the original study—is 
the mythical supposition that most human 
unhappiness is externally caused or forced 
on one by outside people and events and 
that one has virtually no control over one’s 
emotions and cannot help feeling badly on 
many occasions. Actually, of course, virtual- 
ly all human unhappiness is self-caused 
and results from silly assumptions, and 
internalized sentences stemming from these 
assumptions, such as some of the beliefs 
which we have just been examining. But 
once a married individual is convinced that 
his own unhappiness is externally caused, 
he inevitably blames his mate, and his or 
her behavior, for his own misery; and, once 
again, he is in a marital stew. For the mate, 
especially if she is herself neurotic, will con- 
tend (a) that she does not cause his un- 
happiness; and that (b) he, instead, causes 
hers. Of such silly beliefs, again, are the 
stuff of separations made. 


Effect upon Marriage of Neurotic 
Irrationalisms 


It is my staunch contention, then, that 
a seriously neurotic individual possesses, 
almost by definition one might say, a set 
of basic postulates which are distinctly un- 
realistic, biased, and illogical. Consequent- 
ly, such an individual will find it almost 
impossible to be too happy in an utterly 
realistic, everyday, down to earth relation- 
ship such as modern marriage usually is. 
Moreover, being unhappy, this mate will 
inevitably jump on his or her partner—who, 
if reasonably well adjusted, will tend to 





become fed up with the relationship and 
to want to escape from it; and, if reason- 
ably neurotic, will return the spouse’s re- 
sentful sallies in kind, thus leading to neu- 
rotic interaction in marriage. 

No matter, therefore, how irrational the 
beliefs of one spouse may be, it takes a 
double neurosis to make for true neurotic 
marital interaction. Suppose, for example, 
a husband believes that he must inordin- 
ately be loved by his wife, no matter how 
he behaves toward her; that he must be 
competent in all possible respects; that he 
should blame others, especially his wife, 
for errors and mistakes; that he must never 
be frustrated; and that all his unhappiness 
is caused by his wife’s behavior and other 
outside events. If the spouse of this severe- 
ly neurotic huband had virtually no simi- 
lar illogical beliefs of her own, she would 
quickly see that her husband was seriously 
disturbed, would not take his hostility to- 
ward herself with any resentment, and 
would either accept him the way he was, 
or would calmly try to see that he got pro- 
fessional help, or would quietly conclude 
that she did not want to remain married 
to such a disturbed individual and would 
divorce him. She would not, however, 
neurotically react to her husband herself, 
thus causing a mighty conflagration where 
there need only be a nasty, but still limited, 
flame. : 


A Method of Treating Neuroticism in 
Marriage 


If what has thus far been said in this 
paper is reasonably accurate, then the solu- 
tion to the problem of treating neurotic 
interaction in marriage would appear to be 
fairly obvious. If neurotics have basically 
irrational assumptions or value systems, and 
if these assumptions lead them to interact 
self-defeatingly with their mates, then the 
marriage counselor's function is to tackle 
not the problem of the marriage, nor of the 
neurotic interaction that exists between 
the marital partners, but of the irrational 
ideas or beliefs that cause this neurosis @ 
deux. And this, as I have insisted in a prev- 
ious paper (2), and as Harper has also 
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previously shown (7), can only be done by 
some form of intensive psychotherapy. 

My own marriage counseling is part and 
parcel of the technique of rational psycho- 
therapy which I have been developing in 
recent years. It largely consists of showing 
each of the marital partners who is neu- 
rotically interacting (a) that he has some 
basic irrational assumptions; (b) precisely 
what these assumptions are; (c) how they 
originally arose; (d) how they are currently 
being sustained by continual unconscious 
self-indoctrination; and (e) how they can 
be replaced with much more rational, less 
self-defeating philosophies. More concrete- 
ly, each neurotic spouse is shown that his 
disturbed behavior can arise only from un- 
derlying unrealistic beliefs; that these be- 
liefs may have originally been learned from 
early familial and other environmental in- 
fluences but that they must now be being 
maintained by internal verbalizations; that 
his marriage partner, in consequence, is 
never the real cause of his problems; that 
he himself is actually now causing and 
perpetuating these problems; and that only 
by learning carefully to observe, to ques- 
tion, to think about, and to reformulate his 
basic assumptions can he hope to under- 
stand his mate and himself and to stop 
being unilaterally and interactionally neu- 
rotic. 


A Case 


Let me cite an illustrative case. A husband and 
wife who had been married for seven years re- 
cently came for marriage counseling because the 
wife was terribly disturbed about the husband’s 
alleged affairs with other women and the husband 
was “fed up” with his wife’s complaints and gen- 
eral unhappiness and thought it was useless going 
on. It was quickly evident that the wife was an 
extremely neurotic individual who believed that 
she had to be inordinately loved and protected; 
who hated herself thoroughly for her incompetency; 
who severely blamed everyone, especially her hus- 
band, who did not love her unstintingly; and who 
felt that all her unhappiness was caused by her 
husband’s lack of affection. The husband, at the 
same time, was a moderately disturbed individual 
who believed that his wife should be blamed for 
her mistakes, particularly the mistake of thinking 
he was having affairs with other women, when he 
was not, and also believed that it was unfair for 
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his wife to criticize and sexually frustrate him 
when he was doing the best he could, under diffi- 
cult circumstances, to help her. 

In this case the somewhat unorthodox procedure — 
of seeing both husband and wife together at all 
counseling sessions was employed—largely be- 
cause I found this method to be time-saving, in 
that the main difficulties between the mates are 
quickly arrived at, and because I feel that the 
witnessing of one mate’s emotional re-education 
by the other spouse may serve as a model and 
incentive for the second spouse’s philosophic re- 
formulations. The husband-wife-therapist group, 
in this sense, becomes something of a small-scale 
attempt at group therapy. 

In any event, because the husband, in this case, 
was less seriously disturbed than the wife, his 
illogical assumptions were first brought to his 
attention and worked upon. He was shown that, 
in general, blame is an irrational feeling because 
it does neither the blamer nor his victim any good; 
and that, in particular, although many of his com- 
plaints about his wife’s unrealistic jealousy and 
other disturbances might well have been justified, 
his criticizing her for this kind of behavior could 
only serve to make her worse rather than better— 
thus bringing more of the same kind of behavior 
down on his head. He was also shown that his 
assumption that his wife should not excoriate or 
sexually frustrate him was erroneous: since why 
should not disturbed individuals act in precisely 
this kind of manner? He was led to see that even 
though his wife’s actions were mistaken, two 
wrongs do not make a right—and his reaction to 
her behavior was equally mistaken, in that instead 
of getting the results he wanted it was only help- 
ing make things worse. If he really wanted to help 
his wife—as he kept saying that he did—then he 
should, for the nonce, expect her to act badly, 
stop inciting himself to fury when she did so, and 
spend at least several weeks returning her anger 
and discontent with kindness and acceptance— 
thereby giving her leeway to tackle her own dis- 
turbances. 

The husband, albeit with some backsliding at 
times, soon began to respond to this realistic ap- 
proach to his wife’s problems; and, in the mean- 
time, her irrational assumptions were tackled by 
the therapist. She was shown how and why she 
originally acquired her dire need to be inordinately 
loved and protected—mainly because her mother 
had not given her the love she required as a 
child—and how necessarily self-defeating it was 
for her, as an adult, to continue to reinfect herself 
with this nonsensical belief. Her general philosophy 
of blaming herself and others was ruthlessly re- 
vealed to her and forthrightly attacked. She, like 
her husband, was shown just how such a phil- 
osophy is bound to alienate others, rather than 
win their approval or get them to do things in a 
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different and presumably better manner. Finally, 
her notion that her unhappiness was caused by 
her husband’s lack of affection was particularly 
brought to conscious awareness and exposed to 
the merciless light of rationality. She was shown, 
over and over again, how her unhappiness could 
only come from within, from her own attitudes 
toward external events such as her husband’s lack 
of love, and that it could only be expunged by her 
facing her own integral part in creating it. 

As the husband in this case started accepting 
his wife’s neurosis more philosophically, she her- 
self was more easily able to see, just because he 
was not goading and blaming her, that she was 
the creator of her own jealousies, self-hatred, and 
childish dependency. She began to observe in de- 
tail the sentences she kept telling herself to make 
herself unhappy. On one occasion, when the 
counselor was explaining to the husband how he 
kept goading his wife to admit she was wrong, 
ostensibly to help her think straight but actually 
to show how superior to her he was, she inter- 
rupted to say: “Yes, and I can see that I do ex- 
actly the same thing, too. I go out of my way to 
find things wrong with him, or to accuse him of 
going with other wamen, because I really feel that 
I'm so stupid and worthless and I want to drag 
him down even below me.” This, in the light of 
her previous defensiveness about her jealousies, 
was real progress. After a total of 28 joint sessions 
of counseling, the fate of the marriage of this 
couple was no longer in doubt and they decided to 
go ahead with child-bearing and rearing, which 
they had previously avoided because of their 
mutual uncertainties. They also solved several other 
major problems which were not necessarily related 
to their marriage but which had previously proved 
serious obstacles to happy, unanxious living. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion: neurotic interaction in 
marriage results when an emotionally dis- 
turbed husband and wife think and act il- 
logically not only in their own right but 
with each other. If their individual and 
mutual neuroses are forthrightly attacked 
by uncovering, challenging, and working 
through the fundamental irrational beliefs 
and assumptions which underlie their dis- 
turbed behavior, their neurotic interaction 
can be replaced by self- and mutual under- 
standing that is a prime prerequisite to 
lasting marital love. 

Received September 19, 1957. 
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Neurotic Interaction between Counselor 
and Counselee 


George Lawton? 
New York City 


Marriage counseling is increasingly view- 
ed as a form of short-term psychotherapy 
(1, 2, 8, 4). Only on rare occasions, however, 


2George Lawton died suddenly soon after the 
APA meetings at which Mrs. Lawton had effec- 
tively presented his paper from his own rather 
complete notes. At the suggestion of the Editor, 
Mrs. Lawton, herself a marriage counselor, asked 
Robert Harper to write the journal article from 
these notes taking into account several editorial 
suggestions. This then is the late George Lawton’s 
paper as written by Robert Harper. Ed. 


is it analytically oriented and on even rarer 
occasions is the analytic approach Freudian 
in character. 

Marriage counseling may deal with the 
unmarried, the married, and the in-between. 
It differs from ordinary short-term psycho- 
therapy in that the chief and often the 
only presenting symptom of the candidate 
for therapy is some phase of his relation- 
ship with the opposite sex or one repre- 
sentative of it. The unmarried candidate is 
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likely to make it the opposite sex in general, 
and the married candidate one representa- 
tive in particular. 

It has been the writer’s experience that 
the problem of an unmarried adult who has 
a difficulty with the opposite sex which 
makes him seek professional help nearly 
always needs long-term psychotherapy. 
Since the writer is probably better known 
as a psychoanalyst than as a marriage coun- 
selor, his sampling of both married and un- 
married clients is probably somewhat 
skewed. Within the confines of this nev- 
ertheless broad and lengthy rience 
with this group of unmarried adults we 
are now discussing, the writer has found 
a considerable number with strong un- 
conscious homosexual trends, another fair- 
ly large group with psychotic patterns in 
their thinking, and some borderline psy- 
chotics, Most of the remainder are severe- 
ly disturbed neurotics. 

The couple who applies for pre-marital 
guidance generally presents relatively 
simple problems in comparison with the 
group just mentioned. These couples more 
nearly fit the stereotype of premarital coun- 
seling as a form of educational guidance 
regarding mate suitability, preparation for 
a sexual life, how to draw up a budget, etc. 

As for the problems of the married, here 
we enter upon one of the most difficult 
and challenging areas in all of psycho- 
therapy. Those with marital problems are 
generally the most disturbed patients the 
writer has, and the most difficult to treat. 
Those with a marital syndrome constitute 
for the writer’s practice the same order of 
magnitude as schizophrenics, those with 
psychosomatic problems, homosexuals, al- 
coholics, and severely disturbed children. 

A man or woman whose marriage is in 
serious trouble is a person in a state of 
crisis, an emergency perhaps as great as 
any he can face. He is obsessed with the 
problem, which he generally defines as due 
to something his partner is doing, or not 
doing, of a very drastic kind. He or she 
wants to talk only about his obsession, 
namely, how his partner, for some reason, 
is destroying his every chance for happi- 





ness. This is stating the problem in extreme 
form, but the reality is most often not too 
far behind. A great number of the cases 
seen by at least this marriage counselor are 
examples of a (possibly transient) psychosis 
which may be called marital paranoia. 

The relationship with individuals of the 
opposite sex is one of the most important 
experiences in the life of a patient, but it is 
equally important to the therapist, who is 
also a patient only temporarily on the other 
side of the desk and presumably a little 
further advanced in understanding and 
therefore in a position to be helpful to one 
less advanced. 

Since for the writer marriage counseling 
is a form of psychotherapy, in the discus- 
sion that follows, the practitioner will be 
referred to as a therapist and the person 
with a problem, a patient. Since the ob- 
servations made apply to various kinds of 
psychotherapy, most references from this 
point onward will not specify “marriage 
counseling” as such. And, while we speak 
of neurotic interaction in this symposium, 
it should be realized that the interaction 
can also be psychotic on one or both sides, 
depending on the makeup of the therapist 
and patient and the type of problem in this 
area which one or both have still failed to 
solve. 


Interfering Motivations: Counter- 
Identifications and Counter-Transferences 


Neurotic interaction in this paper will 
be considered under the head of counter- 
transference and _  counter-identification 
phenomena. The therapist acts in a comple- 
mentary manner to a neurotic or psychotic 
need of the patient; or the patient’s appear- 
ance, personality, or problem stirs up in the 
therapist an old or current problem which 
has either not been perceived or not been 
solved. In such a case, the original signal 
for psychotic or neurotic interaction may 
unconsciously be sent out by the therapist, 
and the patient unconsciously responds 
with the type of behavior which the thera- 
pist indicates he (the therapist) needs. 

A study of the variety of unconscious 
motivations which may intrude into the dy- 
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namics of the therapeutic relationship is 
important because they: (a) increase the 
strain and tension of the therapist’s work, 
(b) complicate the therapeutic relationship 
unduly, and (c) jeopardize the success of 
therapy. 


Therapist Insecurities Variously Expressed 


There are many ways the therapist may 
unconsciously act on his own insecurities in 
his interactions with the patient. Out of his 
fear that he will lose control of the relation- 
ship, the therapist may, first of all, tend to 
dominate the patient. He may, for example, 
determinedly proceed to get the patient to 
break up a courtship, a marriage, or an 
extra-marital affair in order to prove his 
(the therapist's) power. I must put an end 
to this and fast! the therapist resolves. 

A second way a therapist’s insecurities 
may appear is in his competition with other 
significant authority figures in the life of 
the patient. He may offer advice in opposi- 
tion to the minister, physician, spouse, sib- 
ling, parent, or friend and see to it that this 
opposing advice is carried out by the 
patient in ways of doubtful relevance to the 
therapy. In extreme cases, this may be a 
real drive toward omnipotence in the life 
of the patient: “I, your therapist, am Je- 
hovah. Do unquestioningly what I say and 
have no other gods before me.” 

Other therapists evidence their insecuri- 
ties in a third way: by showering the pa- 
tient with excessive love and attention. The 
therapist probably felt himself unloved and 
neglected by a parent and therefore re- 
dresses the old hurt by reliving the roles 
of parent and child. He now acts both 
roles at once by making the patient the 
child he once was and by also becoming 
his own parent. He is over-parentalizing 
the patient in return for the patient’s grate- 
ful affection. Here we find the therapist 
who goes to extreme lengths to prevent a 
marriage failure: “This marriage must suc- 
ceed.” Glover speaks of “the eagerness of 
some therapists to give suck.” 

A fourth form of insecurity expression by 
a therapist is to function as the child of the 
patient. He identifies the patient with his 


own parent. He misses the patient when he 
is away and welcomes him back with a 
sigh of pleasure and relief. Parental secur- 
ity is re-established for the child. 

Fifthly, the therapist's insecurities may 
take the channel of the Pygmalion complex. 
The need to manipulate and to resolve 
one’s own problems in other people’s lives 
leads to the need to make the patient like 
the therapist. 

The therapist, in a sixth fashion, may 
find his insecurities take the form of resent- 
ment of the patient's demands. He may be- 
come vindictive toward the patient for his 
hostility, his negative transference. The 
resentment may openly emerge in the form 
of anger toward the patient for his failure 
to improve or more covertly as despair. 
Some therapists unconsciously use silence 
as counter-resistance, counter-attack. They 
use “controlled apathy” as a punitive meas- 
ure. 

Seventhly, some therapists fear the pa- 
tient’s hostility and try to appease the 
patient. Such therapists have a need for 
friendliness, are afraid of their patient’s ag- 
gression, feel vulnerable to attack and criti- 
cism. Whenever a therapist hides behind 
his beard—that is, uses some ritualistic prac- 
tice or professional mumbo-jumbo—he 
should ask himself whether what he is 
doing is prompted by a desire to cure the 
patient, or by insecurity. 

An eighth form of insecurity expression 
on the part of the therapist is closely re- 
lated to the foregoing: his inability to stand 
the patient’s tension and anxiety. Often the 
patient reminds the therapist too much of 
his own problems—sexual, marital, illness, 
death, parent-child interactions. This type 
of insecurity is apt to result in a glittering 
pseudo-optimism: “Don’t worry; everything 
will be all right.” Such pseudo-optimism 
creates resistance and counter-resistance to 


therapy. 


Sweet and Aggressive Therapists 


Two types of counter-transference that 
deserve our particular attention are (a) the 
sweet and (b) the aggressive patterns of 
therapists in their interactions with pa- 
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tients. These patterns (as well as those to 
be considered later) are also reflective of 
insecurity feelings of therapists, but are 
considered under a separate heading mere- 
ly for convenience. 


The sweet therapist has a need to over- 
intellectualize and over-emphasize logic 
and common sense. The hour is sweetly 
reasonable, rather than filled with emotions 
and thoughts that can lead only to storm 
and trouble, tears and the gnashing of 
teeth, bloodshed. 


The over-emphasis on logic and common 
sense may represent resistance on the thera- 
pist’s part to the possibility of the patient’s 
voicing transference feelings which the 
therapist may find distressing. It may also 
represent the therapist’s resistance to the 
possibility that he may take the lid off the 
Pandora box of his counter-transference 
feelings. 

Here belongs the tendency of some thera- 
pists to round off each hour with a com- 
plete explanation, a summary of important 
points covered. Is this educational zealous- 
ness? Or compulsion? What does the thera- 
pist hope to ward off by this ritual of giv- 
ing a summary at the end of the hour? 
Persons may become therapists because 
they seek an intellectual system for their 
personal problems, but patients don’t get 
cured so cleanly and so sweetly. 

Distinguished sharply from the therapist 
who handles his counter-transference prob- 
lems in this sweet fashion is the aggressive 
type of therapist. Some therapists have con- 
tempt for their patients. The patient is al- 
ways wrong; he is an opponent to be out- 
witted. The therapist says to himself as he 
faces the patient: “You are going to like 
what I do or else . . .” The writer knew a 
therapist who stood up, faced his patients, 
and thundered angrily and sarcastically at 
them. 

More often, however, aggressions of ther- 
apists take somewhat more subtle forms. As 
expressed earlier, silence may be used puni- 
tively. Contempt may slip into the tone of 
voice, the gesture, the facial expression. 
Humor is used to “draw blood.” 


Seduction: A Two-way Street 


Insufficiently analyzed therapists may 
have difficulty resisting temptations both 
to seduce and be seduced by their patients. 
Attempts at the seduction of the therapist 
by the patient is a form of resistance to 
therapy, though both patients and thera- 
pists may regard it as a means of therapy 
and proof of it. 


Patient seduction may take both verbal 
and non-verbal forms. Examples of non- 
verbal seduction devices are glances, gifts, 
smiles, and payment of bill in advance or 
over-payments. Verbal wooing devices con- 
sist of the outpouring of love and sexual 
thoughts and feelings and sometimes out- 
right pleas and arguments in favor of sex- 
ual response by the therapist. It is here 
worth noting that the seduction of the 
therapist may be homosexual as well as 
heterosexual and that homosexual counter- 
transference can be a greater source of 
counter-resistance than heterosexual. 


Immature and disturbed therapists may 
be tempted in the direction of an actively 
seductive role themselves, for the submis- 
sive, child-like patient offers “easy pick- 
ings.” Some of the verbal wooing devices 
of a therapist follow: calling the patient by 
his first name too soon and without ascer- 
taining patient’s wishes; using affectionate 
or meaningful intonation or words; engag- 
ing in long, cosy telephone conversations; 
talking, explaining, interpreting excessive- 
ly; asking for deep material too soon or 
too obviously. Non-verbal seduction of the 
patient by the therapist may take such 
means as the following: visiting the pa- 
tient’s home at the request of the patient 
whenever the latter undergoes an emotional 
emergency of a transference kind; giving 
affectionate or meaningful glances; putting 
an affectionate hand on the patient’s shoul- 
der or giving a parental pat; allowing the 
patient to telephone regularly after hours 
or to see the therapist at ordinarily non- 
office hour times; charging the patient a 
fee which the patient feels is lower than 
called for in a particular situation and let- 
ting the patient know this is done because 
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the therapist likes him; and regularly over- 
running usual and conventional time limits 
for sessions. 


Therapist Projections 


Some therapists see in their work an op- 
portunity to project their personal attitudes, 
All marital problems are due to the same 
causes, some marriage counselors believe, 
and all difficulties are to be solved in the 
same way. This is the Procrustean school of 
marriage counseling. Here are some ex- 
amples: 

(a) The therapist himself is a convert to 
defeat and self-pity. He believes privately 
that the world is a vale of tears and that 
human beings generally don’t or can’t get 
what they want. He has not achieved what 
he hoped for in life, so why should this 
patient? Let him adjust himself to a world 
where truth, justice, and love do not prevail. 


(b) Then, on the other hand, we find the 
therapist who believes that life is grand 
and glorious. To this therapist, people who 
have problems do so most unnecessarily: a 
smile, a cheerful up and at ’em attitude, 
a hearty, reassuring clap on the back will 
solve all difficulties. This type of marriage 
counselor believes that the unhappy, can- 
tankerous husband will change over night 
if his \ife will only make apple pie. 


(c) Some marriage counselors believe that 
the answer to a sick marriage is inescap- 
ably divorce, and others believe that recon- 
ciliation is always possible. Both are likely 
to be projecting their own personal marital 
attitudes. The one kind of therapist says to 
himself; when marriage reaches this point, 
or when a person has this kind of spouse, 
divorce must be the answer. The other type 
of therapist is just as incapable of taking 
an objective view of a particular marriage 
and will insist on reconciliation in mar- 
riages which are obviously distorting the 
personalities of the participants. 

(d) Some therapists believe that tech- 
nically satisfactory sexual intercourse is the 
cure for all emotional problems. Since most 
patients, with or without opportunities for 
satisfactory sexual intercourse, share this 


point of view, patient and therapist are 
more in agreement on this attitude than 
many another. This doctrine starts with the 
idea that satisfactory sexual intercourse is 
always good and leads on to the notion 
that more of it is even better, for you can 
never have too much of a good thing. Some 
therapists keep pushing their patients into 
heterosexual intercourse whether the pa- 
tient wants it or not, is ready for it or not, 
is benefited by it or not, or whether it is 
his problem or not. 

(e) There are therapists at the other end 
of the sex-projection continuum, however, 
who over-spiritualize the man-woman te- 
lationship. They are the ones who recom- 
mend cold showers and a run around the 
block for teen-agers with strong sexual 
urges. Having their own private feud with 
the sexual impulse, they are glad in a 
marriage counseling situation to play down 
the importance of satisfactory sexual ex- 
periences and to play up the sublimations, 


Summary 

We have considered various types of 
neurotic interactions between counselor and 
counselee which interfere with therapeutic 
effectiveness. These were dealt with under 
the general heading of interfering motiva- 
tions (of the therapist) in the forms of 
counter-transferences and counter-identi- 
fications. For convenience of discussion we 
sub-divided these interfering motivations 
into various expressions of therapist in- 
securities, sweet and aggressive therapists, 
seductive processes, and therapist projec- 
tions. 

In the light of this discussion, it would 
seem evident that the psychotherapist who 
has undergone successful psychoanalysis, 
or at least psychotherapy, is less likely to 
get involved in neurotic interactions be 
tween himself and his patient. He is also 
better equipped than the unanalyzed prac 
titioner to deal with neurotic interactions 
when they do arise. And it is also clearly 
important that the psychotherapist who is 
dealing with marital problems should him- 
self have a happy marriage, for such 4@ 
practitioner is apt to be better equipped to 
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detect and deal with neurotic interactions 
between himself and his: patients: 

Our concluding point: of emphasis, then, 
is this: the most important instrument in 
our attempt to understand and treat suc- 
cessfully the problems which a patient may 
have in relationship to a member of the 
opposite sex is our knowledge of our own 
problems in this area and our ability either 
to solve or handle these problems in life 
in general and in our interactions with 
patients in particular. 

Received November 2; 1957. 
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- Neurotic Interactions among Counselors 


Robert A. Harper 
Washington, D. C 


Some of the observations we'll make 
about the neurotic interpersonal relation- 
ships of counselors apply to counselors in 
general and others apply to marriage coun- 
selors in particular. Marriage counselors 
will be specified whenever a statement has 
little or no application; to other types of 
counselors. - 


Defensive Attitudes 


Many marriage counselors, first of all, 
have a neurotically. defensive attitude as 
they relate to one another and to other 
professional people because of .a. peculiar 
status insecurity. The main body of mar- 
riage counselors in the early: years of the 
development of. this speciality was recruited 
from nonpsychiatric physicians; ministers, 
sociologists and other nonclinically trained 
educators. While there were a few. well- 
trained clinicians who early identified them- 
selves as. marriage counselors, they were 
largely overshadowed by. the,, untrained 
(psychologically and -psychiatrically), 

The clinically unrespectable sources of 
early. marriage counseling have led to a 
number.of defensive reactions, but the most 
notable. has beenr the , justification.-of the 
relatively untrained, person. as, a, marriage 
counselor on two bases: (a) marriage coun- 
seling is not psychotherapy,’ and (b): it in- 


volves relationships, not individuals, and, 
hence, weakness in knowledge and train- 
ing regarding individual behavioral dynam- 
ics is unimportant. . 
Individual Dynamics 

To deal with the: second rationalization 
first, it becomes’ obvious to a well-trained 
psychotherapist who undertakes marriage 
counseling that it is desirable to know more, 
not less, about individual dynamics in treat- 
ing persons in marriage difficulties. To con- 
tend, that the marriage counselor has little 
need. for detailed knowledge of the in- 
dividual is somewhat like maintaining that 
a social psychologist who studies political 
groups need understand little fundamental- 
ly about the individuals who compose these 
groups. Many marriage counselors seem to 
sense the fallacy of their feeling that super- 
ficiality and ignorance regarding behavioral 
dynamics is justified. This would seem to 
account for much of the insecurity and de- 
fensiveness they manifest in some of their 
professional interactions. 


Cotihseling and Psychotherapy 


-On the question of whether or not coun- 
seling is actually psychotherapy, the ther: 
apy-denying marriage counselor is joined 
by-some other counselors. As the present 
writer brought out in an article addressed 
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to marriage counselors several years ago, 
aside from the infrequent function of mere 
information-dispensing, “marriage counsel- 
ing seems to be effective or ineffective to 
the extent that it penetrates and leads to 
the revision of the personal dynamics and 
value systems of individual clients. While 
special knowledge of marital relationships 
and general knowledge of related sociologi- 
cal phenomena appear essential, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the marriage counseling 
process itself is basically anything other 
than a type of psychotherapy” (2). Ellis 
(1) has confirmed this contention in a re- 
cently reported analysis of marriage coun- 
seling cases. He found that marriage coun- 
selors are consistently doing psychotherapy 
whether they know they are or not. Like- 
wise Rogers (8), speaking to marriage coun- 
selors but more broadly including other 
types of counseling, has asserted that he 
does not believe it is possible to make a 
constructive division between the clustering 
of procedures that are called counseling 
and the clustering of procedures that are 
called psychotherapy. Those counselors 
who strongly insist to the contrary would 
seem to reveal neurotic defensiveness that 
may arise from deficiencies in their own 
training and experience. 


Various Neurotic Patterns 


In addition to the two attitudes of de- 
fensiveness which we have just considered, 
many other types of neurotic interactional 
patterns among counselors reveal them- 
selves to close observation. Let’s sample 
some. 

Respectability via Research 

The “I’m-not-doing-psychotherapy” neu- 
rosis of counselors has an interesting pres- 
tige-seeking counterbalance: the “I’m-a- 
trueblue-scientist” neurosis. This neurosis 
is particularly prevalent among counselors 
with psychological and sociological back- 
grounds. These counselors have for the 
most part emerged from academic back- 
grounds where respectability and achieve- 
ment have been defined largely in terms 
of scholarly and research prowess. Clinical 
activities were viewed as somewhat mysti- 


cal, shady, semi-libertine. Counselors who 
have not developed emotional independ- 
ence from these academic value-judgments 
—and those who function in an academic 
setting are, of course, particularly suscep- 
tible to the continuing influence of these 
values—develop a neurotic defensiveness in 
their relationships with other counselors 
and also with their noncounseling col- 
leagues. The defensive attitude runs some- 
thing like this: “I'm really a top-notch re- 
searcher who is temporarily reduced to 
earning a living via this thing called coun- 
seling.” Or: “It may look to the uninitiated 
as if I’m spending all my working hours in 
counseling and related activities, but I’m 
actually gathering and sifting and reflect- 
ing upon research data which will one day 
make the scientific world sit up and take 
notice.” 

Just as the evidence seems to support the 
contention that a counselor can’t consistent- 
ly counsel very effectively without consid- 
erable knowledge of human dynamics and 
without actually engaging in psychother- 
apy, the evidence fails to support the need 
for a counselor to be a researcher. There is 
plenty of evidence of the desirability of a 
counselor’s keeping in touch with and draw- 
ing heavily upon research related to coun- 
seling and psychotherapy, and there is 
plenty of evidence that research in counsel- 
ing and related. dynamics can most effec- 
tively be performed by those who are in- 
timately familiar with practical clinical 
problems. It is therefore desirable for some 
counselors and ex-counselors to do research, 
But there is no apparent evidence that be- 
ing a researcher increases the effectiveness 
of the counseling done by the counselor. 

It is sometimes suggested that the prac- 
ticing counselor who draws upon research 
and fails to produce any research himself 
functions as a parasite in relation to his 
hard-working researching brethren. There 
would seem to be no justification for this 
point of view in a society based upon very 
specialized divisions of labor. There is n0 
more reason for the counselor who does 
counseling, not research, to feel inferior 
than for the physician who practices medi- 
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cine and does no research to feel inferior. 
Both counseling and medical practitioners 
need to be skilled technicians or artists 
who base their technical and artistic prac- 
tices on the growing body of science pro- 
duced in their fields. Whether or not any 
particular practitioner is himself a pro- 
ducer of research has little, if any, bearing 
upon how well he is practicing his art. This, 
it seems to the writer, is the reality which 
is in sharp discrepancy with the “I’m-a- 
scientist” defensiveness of some counselors. 
This defensiveness, too, is often coupled 
with the outright scorn and even ridicule of 
a colleague who frankly classifies himself 
as strictly a practitioner with no intention 
of undertaking research. 


Pose of Objectivity 


Closely related to this. “research neu- 
rosis” in interactions among counselors is 
what we'll refer to as the “phoney objec- 
tivity” syndrome. Professional communica- 
tion, according to the phoney objectivity 
hypothesizers, is somehow enhanced by be- 
ing impersonal. Detach yourself from the 
idea which you are trying to communicate. 
Use impersonal examples to illustrate your 
points. Avoid first person singular as much 
as possible. The result of all this is to ren- 
der many meetings of counselors quite emo- 
tionless, but also quite dull and quite de- 
void of any very worth-while communica- 
tion. 

The grave danger of speaking with strong 
and forthright conviction, according to the 
phoney objectivists, is that your colleagues 
will think you are speaking out of your own 
emotional needs. The answer to this pre- 
sumably devastating charge is this: What 
can a person speak from other than his 
own emotional needs? Who else’s? Or what 
else? The person who intellectualizes, de- 
emotionalizes, academicizes, anti-septicizes, 
also speaks from his own emotional needs: 
namely, his needs to appear unemotional, 
impersonal, detached, objective. He may 
rationalize these needs into the belief that 
he is communicating more effectively with 
his colleagues, but what he is more basical- 
ly doing is making himself and his fellow 
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emotional antiseptics more comfortable in 
their neurotic detachment. 

There is a tendency among not a few 
counselors of my acquaintance to be most 
impersonal, unemotional, and proper even 
when they are discussing what they say are 
their most vital concerns. There is a kind 
of rule of propriety in professional inter- 
action that says one should appear as if 
one doesn’t care too much even if a pro- 
fessional investment of a lifetime is being 
stupidly mishandled by one’s colleagues. It 
is professionally vulgar to speak in strong 
and heated fashion. While there is, true 
enough, the opposite extreme of getting so 
emotionally involved, so personally en- 
tangled, in an issue that we are unable to 
think clearly and talk coherently about it, 
this is not the end of the emotional con- 
tinuum off which most counselors seem in 
danger of falling. The detached end is just 
as neurotic as the choleric end. 

Our point here, then, is that convictions 
are emotionally based, and strong attitudes 
can’t be communicated accurately by wrap- 
ping them in intellectual cellophane and 
academic ribbons. Strongly entrenched 
emotions of counselors can only be under- 
stood and handled when they are openly 
faced and communicated. Many interac- 
tions among counselors fail in this respect 
and, hence, constitute this depersonalized 
type of neurosis. 


Diplomacy 

Another form of neurosis that creeps into 
the interactions of counselors is diplomacy. 
Not infrequently in various professional 
meetings of counselors and psychothera- 
pists, a colleague may rise and say: “Dr. 
Hogwash has again given us a very stimu- 
lating and horizon-expanding paper, etc., 
etc., etc.” After the meeting, in some semi- 
private spot like the men’s room, one may 
hear this same colleague say: “I wish old 
Hogwash would get off that merry-go-round 
and give the rest of us a chance to discuss. 
some significant issues.” Much such intel- 
lectual dishonesty and hypocrisy—some- 
times less crude than my example—passes. 
under the neurotic interactional label of 
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diplomacy. Many ‘professional counselors 
interact with one another as if each were a 
sensitively balanced manic-depressive or 
trigger-happy paranoid who might be 
pitched into a serious psychotic episode by 
directness, bluntness, honesty, forth-ight- 
ness. Good manners can usually be retained: 
we need not tell old Hogwash that his 
point of view stinks and that he talks too 
much. We can say quite politely that we 
disagree with him and now feel the need 
to move on to other matters. But we should 
not lack the courage to speak forth with 
strong, firm, honest, forthright conviction. 
Diplomacy (hypocrisy) is a neurotic inter- 
action among counselors (and many other 
professional people) that deters professional 


progress. 
Overemphasis on Likeability 


Another neurotic interaction that coun- 
selors share not only with other professional 
people, but with Americans as a whole is 
‘the overemphasis on the importance of 
‘being liked. Many counselors seek to be 
liked and admired by counselees and fel- 
‘low counselors rather than to communicate 
effectively with their counselees and their 
colleagues. There’s certainly a difference. 
Some of the most ineffective work the 
writer has done as a psychotherapist has 
been for people who thought he was just 
wonderful, and some of the most effective 
has been for people who thought he was a 
hard-hearted so-and-so. The same is true 
in counselor-counselor interactions. It is 
possible to influence significantly the point 
of view of colleagues who dislike you and 
disapprove of you and to have no apparent 
effect whatever on colleagues who indicate 
that they think you're a nice, bright, witty 
fellow. 

It is not contended that we can’t influ- 
ence clients or colleagues who like us. The 
writer is, rather, asserting that whether or 
not people like us should be of little or 
no concern to us. And yet many of us are 
primarily concerned by this wanting to be 
liked, this major American neurosis. We not 
only elect presidents of the United States 
in accordance with the neurotic belief that 
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being liked is of paramount importance, 
but (more relevantly to this paper) many 
counselors also apply the same principle 
to professional interactions where the main 


purpose should be to learn and to teach, to 


improve knowledge and attitudes, to ex- 
change insights, to communicate—not to 
be liked. 

Babbitt Syndrome 


Closely related to the neurotic over- 
emphasis.on the factor of likeability is an- 
other sick interactional pattern among coun- 
selors which we'll call the “glorification of 
Babbitt” syndrome. Its major manifestations 
in counselor-counselor interactions are 
strenuous efforts on the part of such coun- 
selors to prove to each other that they are 
really good Joes—nice, simple, normal guys 


who love their wives and children, work in 


the yard, watch TV, smoke pipes or filter- 
tip mentholated cigarettes, trade their cars 
in every three years, vote for politicians 
with business experience, and, all in all, 
can’t—like Li'l Abner—be distinguished 
from any other red-blooded American boy. 

There may be some merit in trying to 
convince the general public that psycholo- 
gists, including counseling psychologists, 
are relatively normal human beings who 
function just like butchers, business men, 
and American Legionnaires. But public re- 
lations are one thing and professional re- 
lations another. It seems undesirable for us 
as psychologists to sell ourselves, at least, 
that we are just plain, ordinary fellows who 
are trying to earn an honest buck. We are 
definitely peculiar people, if we are func 
tioning effectively as counseling psycholo- 
gists, and not Babbitts immersed unthink- 
ingly in the status quo. We have not only 
departed from the thought patterns of the 
average American by being deeply inter 
ested in the dynamics of human behavior, 
but, even more markedly, by having the 
gall to try to help people to modify their 
behavior. ; f 
' It is recognized, of course, that some true 
Babbitts become counselors and some coum 
selors grow into true Babbitts. But it is neu- 
rotic of counselors to abet and glorify the 
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Babbittizing process. There are some really 
bright, interestingly different, insightful, 
peculiar counselors around who have been 
frightened into believing that they need to 
pretend to be Babbitts. These are the 
counselors who are caught in the glorifica- 
tion of Babbitt syndrome and need to have 
their courage re-fired to be their odd selves. 
It is only by discerning more clearly the 
emotional conditionings of ourselves and 
our fellow human beings, by experimenting 
with ourselves and others in new and pe- 
culiar ways of improving the effectiveness 
of our personal and social patterns, by 
sharing our growing knowledge of be- 
havioral dynamics and counseling methods 
for dealing with these dynamics that we 
shall fulfill ourselves as counseling psy- 
chologists. And this whole process of trying 
to understand and to counsel and to com- 
municate insights makes us a very odd 
set of animals by any standards. It is very 
neurotic of us, then, among ourselves at 
least, to pretend and contend to the con- 


trary. 
Denial of Sex 


The bulk of the things just said applies 
with about the same force to all counselors, 
not just marriage counselors. But there is 
one ludicrous, and at the same time tragic, 
neurotic interaction which is characteristic 
of not a few marriage counselors. This is 
their de-emphasis—and at times outright 
avoidance or denial—of the subject of sex. 
The outstanding knowledge speciality that 
a marriage counselor needs more than any 
other counselor is a thorough understand- 
ing of the physiology and psychology of 
sex. This is not to say that the marriage 
counselor does not need many other forms 
of knowledge and skill, but most, if not all, 
of these he shares with other counselors 
and psychotherapists. Although the particu- 
lar relevance of sex knowledge for the 
Marriage counselor is very evident, some 
such counselors not only show considerable 
ignorance, but manifest, by discussional re- 
treat, a strong desire to maintain and even 
enshrine this ignorance. Some marriage 
counselors—and their professional kissing 


kin, the family life educators—seem deter- 
mined to prevent scientific consideration of 
the role of sex in marriage ‘and in other 
interpersonal relationships, Part of the’ rea- 
son for this particular neurotic interaction 
among some marriage counselors probably 
derives from the lingering effects of our 
general cultural tradition of prudery. But 
the writer believes that a more important 
part is tied in with various selective factors 
in the occupations of family life education 
and marriage counseling and with the fail- . 
ure of some counselors to work through 
their own sex feelings in psychotherapy. 
Our hypothesis is that such counselors, find- 
ing themselves in close proximity with the 
aspect of life with which they feel least 
comfortable, have a resulting compulsion 
to avoid anxiety by repressing and denying 
sex. 

Psychotherapy for the Counselor 


A final suggestion of a type of neurotic 
interaction among counselors relates to the 
need for any counselor to have experienced 
some personal psychotherapy. Resistance to 
this as a strongly desirable element in the 


‘training program of a counselor has de- 


clined in recent years, but there is still 
strong protest against the idea in some 
circles. Recommendations for counselor 
psychotherapy are usually flexible to meet 
varying individual needs and apply, of 
course, to counselors in training and not to 
already established counselors. While it is 
not believed that those who emerge from 
psychotherapy will be free of all actual or 
potential emotional disturbance, the pro- 
cedure provides important training for the 
individual counselor and valuable screen- 
ing for the counseling profession. Honest 
disagreements among counselors as to the 
best methods of handling the procedure 
are certainly appropriate, but outright op- 
position to psychotherapy for counselors in 
training would seem to be one of the most 
neurotic of interactions among counselors. 


Summary 


The following types of interactions among 
counselors have been considered as neu- 
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rotic: (a) the denial of the relevance of in- 
dividual dynamics in marriage counseling, 
(b) the denial that counseling is a form of 
psychotherapy, (c) the assertion that coun- 
selors must be researchers, (d) the pose of 
objectivity, (e) diplomacy (hypocrisy), (f) 
overemphasis on likeability, (g) the glori- 
fication of Babbitt syndrome, (h) the denial 
of the importance of sex in marriage coun- 
seling, and (i) opposition to psychotherapy 
as a part of the training of counselors. 
Received September 19, 1957. 
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The Relationship Between Achievement Motive 


and Occupational Preference 
Carl A. Minor 
VA Regional Office, Kansas City, Missouri 
and 


Robert G. Neel 
University of Kansas City 


Many authors have suggested that per- 
sonality factors play a role in the process 
of making an occupational choice and oth- 
ers have suggested that one’s occupation 
in many respects reflects one’s personality. 
According to Welch (8) one need not be 
trained or experienced in the area of vo- 
cational counseling to recognize that so- 
cial prestige has been attached to various 
occupations and that these intangible, 
subtle factors influence to a degree voca- 
tional choice and satisfaction. Stubbins (6) 
says that the determinants of vocational 
choice are not found in the concept of 
“choice” as the man on the street thinks 
of the term. It may more properly be 
called: a process or development. Some 
people choose occupations appropriate to 
their abilities, interests, and psychological 
needs, while others aim too high or too 
low or otherwise make inappropriate de- 
cisions. Super (7) says that the choice of 
an occupation is one of the points in life 
in which a young person is called upon to 
state rather explicitly his concept of him- 
self, to say definitely that, “I am this or 
that kind of person.” Then, when an oc- 
cupation is chosen, the person is in a posi- 
tion to perceive whether the job allows 
him to play the role he wants to play 
and whether the required role is in ac- 
cord with his self concept. 

It appears that in a theory of occupa- 
tional choice there must be allowances for 
personality factors. While it may be de- 
sirable to think of personality from a total 
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standpoint, a sort of global dynamic phe- 
nomenon, for the purpose of research it 
may be desirable to study aspects or parts 
rather than the whole. The achievement 
motive, as defined by McClelland (8), is 
an of personality. According to 
McClelland motivation is learned behavior 
which is associated with affective arousal. 
The achievement motive develops out of 
growing expectations. A basic assumption 
is that the individual whose thought proc- 
esses contain many references to achieve- 
ment under normal circumstances is pre- 
sumed to be generally highly motivated 
for achievement. The achievement motive 
is defined as competition with a standard 
of excellence. 

While need for achievement can be asso- 
ciated with many phases of one’s activities, 
interests, social contacts, physical endeav- 
ors, accumulation of goods, there is a logi- 
cal relationship in our culture to one’s oc- 
cupation. McClelland and associates re- 
port that early in their study they attempt- 
ed to relate n Achievement scores to per- 
formance and behavior, for here would be 
the real application of their concept. They 
report a significant relationship between n 
Achievement scores and college grades 
even when scholastic aptitude is held con- 
stant, and between n Achievement scores 
and rate of performance and rate of learn- 
ing. Those with moderate n Achievement 
scores, they report, are security minded 
and chiefly concerned with avoiding fail- 
ure or with achieving a minimal level of 
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aspiration, whereas the group of subjects 
with high n Achievement scores are con- 
cerned more directly with achieving suc- 
cess or attaining a maximum level of as- 
piration. 

Since those with moderate n Achieve- 
ment tend to be security minded, it would 
be expected that they would tend to be 
more cautious in their preference for occu- 
pations. At the same time it would be 
expected that those with very high n 
Achievement would tend to be less cau- 
tious. For this study it was assumed that 
the middle two-thirds of the n Achieve- 
ment scores would best represent the 
moderate group and those scores greater 
than one standard deviation above the 
mean would best represent the very high 
group. We could also think of the very 
low group as being over cautious (less 
realistic in the opposite direction). Scores 
more than one standard deviation below 
the mean could represent the very low 
group. 

Using the three groups, very high, mod- 
erate, and very low, it could be expected 
that there would be a difference in the 
way they would rank a group of occupa- 
tions on the basis of prestige. For exam- 
ple, a person with very low n Achieve- 
ment might rank Guard among the high- 
est and Engineer among the lowest. 

This study has been designed to investi- 
gate the relationship between the achieve- 
ment motive and occupational preference. 
The hypotheses to be tested are: (a) There 
isa significant positive relationship be- 
tween a person’s n Achievement score and 
the prestige rank of his occupational prefer- 
ence. (b) There is a difference as to the 
ranking of occupations between those sub- 
jects with very high, those with moderate, 
and those with very low n Achievement 
scores. (c) There is no difference as to ‘the 
suitability of the preferred occupation for 
each subject between those in the very 
high, moderate, and very low n Achieve- 
ment groups. 


Method 


All of the subjects in the study are white 
male veterans of the Korean conflict. Each 





had voluntarily requested vocational coun- 
seling from the Veterans Administration 


and the gathering of the data for this study 


was worked in as part of counseling. Each 
subject was assigned to any 1 of 4 coun- 
selors; however, the n Achievement meas- 
urement in all cases was administered and 
Scored by the authors. 

The achievement motive for each sub- 
ject was measured in accordance with in- 
structions included in McClelland e¢ al. 
(8), scoring was by system C (8, p. 147), 
and testing was conducted under neutral 
conditions, “. . . neither to depress nor to 
increase the level of motivation, but rather 
to keep it ‘normal’ so as to obtain a meas- 
ure of the motivation subjects brought with 
them to the situation” (8, p. 101). The 
counselor assigned was requested to deter- 
mine and identify the primary occupational 
preference which was expressed in the be- 
ginning, that is, prior to counseling. The 
counselor and the authors together as- 
signed a rank value to the occupational 
preference, using as a guide a ranking of 
occupations on the basis of prestige which 
had been prepared before the experiment. 
Additional explanation of this procedure 
may be found in a later part of this sec- 
tion. Those occupations for which a rank 
value could not be readily assigned were 
assigned one on the basis of the judgment 
of the counselor and the authors using the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles as a 
guide. 

Each measurement of the achievement 
motive was scored by the authors shortly 
after administration. After all of the data 
for the study had been gathered each test 
record was rescored by the authors at the 
same sitting independently of the other 
data. 

In connection with the first’ and second 
hypotheses we needed a prestige ranking 
of a group of occupations. There have 
been many rankings of occupations and 
yet none have been accepted and recog- 
nized as being authoritative or even pre- 
ferred over the others. In 1925 Counts (1) 
published the first ranking of occupations 
according to social status and many others 
have been published since. Since investiga- 
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tion of occupational prestige rating scales 
would make a study in itself it was de- 
cided to build a scale specifically for our 

ses. Twenty occupations were arbi- 
trarily selected, there being at least one 
from each of the major divisions of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Occu- 
pations were avoided which have a very 
high or low status value in white middle- 
class culture, for example, medical doctor 
and ditch digger. Fifty white males who 
were not to be a part of the experimental 
group but who were selected because they 
were similar to this group as to veteran 
status, sex, race, age range, and social class 
ranked these occupations in order of best, 
next best, and so on. The mean rank for 
each occupation was computed which de- 
termined the final ranking. Each subject 
in the experimental group also ranked the 
same 20 occupations. His ranking was 
compared with the final ranking shown in 
Table 1, using the rank-difference method; 
thus a rho score was obtained for each 
subject. 








Table 1 

The Ranking of 20 Occupations by 50 Persons 

Mean Standard 
Rank Rank Deviation 
1 Mechanical Engineer 2.56 1.98 
2 Retail Store Manager . 3.94 2.52 
8 High School Teacher 4.26 8.78 
4 News Reporter 5.46 4.07 
5 Salesman 6.10 8.98 
6 Draftsman 7.88 8.85 
7 X-ray Technician 9.48 8.81 
8 Bank Teller 9.66 4.06 
9 Assembly Worker 10.00 12.58 
10 Farmer 10.14 6.00 
ll_ Bricklayer 10.24 4.58 
12 Gunsmith 10,60 8.95 
13 Auto Mechanic 10.84 8.95 
14 Turret Lathe Operator 11.20 4.84 
15 Office Clerk 13.02 8.58 
16. Furniture Repairman 18.42 8.95 
17 Barber 14.32 3.57 
18 Order Filler 15.64 8.05 
19 Longshoreman 16.78 8.49 
20 Guard 17.78 2.30 





Upon the completion of counseling, the 
counselor was requested to indicate wheth- 
er in his judgment the preference ex- 
pressed before counseling was suitable or 


unsuitable. The counselor was asked to 
make an over-all judgment but to include 
these four factors: age, education, intelli- 
gence, and financial resources. In each 
case he was to have one standardized test 
of intelligence or scholastic aptitude upon 
which to make his judgment. This judg- 
ment was made independently of the n 
Achievement score since the counselor did 
not have this information. 


Results 


There were 53 subjects in the experi- 
mental group, 8 of whom could not be in- 
cluded because of having rejected one or 
more of the cards of the n Achievement 
test. The possible range of scores on this 
test is —4 through 44. The range of scores 
from our group is —3 through 13. The 
mean of these scores is 3.48 and the stand- 
ard deviation is 4.58. 

The range of the ranks of the preferred 
occupation is 1 through 18 out of 'a pos- 
sible range of 1 through 20. The mean 
of these scores is 6.08 and the standard 
deviation is 4.94. The distribution of these 
scores is skewed to the right, in other 
words, there was a general tendency for 
subjects to prefer higher status occupa- 
tions, the most popular being in the tech- 
nical and engineering areas. 

Table 2 shows the number of subjects 
whose n Achievement score was above 
and those below the mean by the rank of 
their preferred occupation. The chi-square 
computed from these data was 11.44, 
which is significant at better than the .01 


Table 2 


n Achievement Scores Compared with Ranks of 
Occupations Preferred 


Rank of Occupation 











Below Above 
Mean Mean Total 
Above 
Mean 8 21 24 
n Achievement )Below 
Score Mean 14 12 26 
Total 17 88 50 





N50, df—1, chi-square—11.44 (significant better than 
the 1% level). 
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level of confidence. The degree of the 
relationship was determined by computing 
the rank difference coefficient of correla- 
tion between the n Achievement scores 
and the rank of the preferred occupation. 
Rho is .74 and with 48 degrees of freedom, 
probability is better than .01. On the basis 
of these data we confirm our first hy- 
pothesis. 

On the basis of their ranking of a group 
of 20 occupations a rho score was ob- 
tained for each subject. A mean rho was 
computed from all those subjects in each 
of the three groups of n Achievement 
scores (very high, moderate, and very 
low). The mean rho was computed by 
converting to Fisher’s z and then back. 
The mean for the very high group is .57; 
for the moderate group .59; and for the 
very low group .64. Using the Edwards 
test for the fiducial limits of an average 
correlation (2, p. 136) we found no sig- 
nificant difference between the rho’s, thus 
rejecting our second hypothesis. 

Again using the same three groups we 
compared the suitability of the preferred 
occupation. For the very high group we 
found that in the counselors’ judgment 3 
out of 9 (or 33 per cent) were suitable 
while 6 (or 66 per cent) were unsuitable. 
For the moderate group 25 out of 32 (or 
78 per cent) were suitable while 7 (or 22 
per cent) were unsuitable. For the very 
low group 7 out of 9 (or 78 per cent) were 
suitable while 2 (or 22 per cent) were un- 
suitable. From these data a chi-square 
was computed using the Moode (5) formu- 
la. On the basis of a chi-square of 6.4747, 
which is significant between the .02 and 
.05 level of confidence, we reject our third 
hypothesis. 

From our data we see that those sub- 
jects having moderate and those having 
very low n Achievement scores are more 
realistic in their occupational preference 
than are those with very high n Achieve- 
ment scores. McClelland reports that those 
groups having moderate n Achievement 
tend to be security minded and chiefly 
concerned with avoiding failure. Our find- 
ings tend to support this report. When the 
counselor in our study said that the prefer- 


Table 3 


Comparison of Groups as to Suitability of 
Occupations Preferred 





Suitability of Occupation 





Suitable Unsuitable Total 





Very High 8 6 9 

2 
n Achievement artes oihiec , a 
Score Very Low 7 2 9 
Total 85 15 50 





N=—50, df—2, chi-square—6.4747 (significant between 
5% and 2% level). 
ence is suitable, he was saying that it ap- 
pears that the subject is trying to stay 
within a range of safety, shooting neither 
too high nor too low. McClelland also 
reports that those having high nm Achieve- 
ment scores are concerned more directly 
with achieving success or attaining a maxi- 
mum level of aspiration. We find that our 
group with very high n Achievement scores 
aspired to higher prestige occupations. It 
is possible that those with very high n 
Achievement are concerned enough with 
achieving to try occupations for which they 
have only marginal aptitude. It is also 
possible that our counselors as a group 
may have tended to be rather conservative 
in making their judgment. 
Discussion 

The results of this study tend to support 
the idea of relationship between the 
achievement motive and occupational pref- 
erence. McClelland reports a significant 
relationship between n Achievement scores 
and college grades (8). This report plus 
our findings suggest the possibility of us- 
ing the n Achievement measurement in 
vocational counseling. It is possible that 
the concept of the achievement motive 
as expressed by the n Achievement score 
could help to close further the gap be 
tween what is predicted for a person in 
school or occupation and what that per- 
son’s performance actually turns out to be. 
For example, suppose a prospective col- 
lege student scores in the middle of the 
range on a scholastic aptitude test and 
near the top on the n Achievement test, 
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the additional data from the n Achieve- 
ment test tend to improve the counselor's 
ability to predict what might be expected 
from that person. 

One important shortcoming of our study 
is in connection with the sample. While 
the N is relatively large for this kind of 
study and certain controls were adhered 
to in the selection of the subjects we can- 
not say that the findings are necessarily 
applicable to all persons. Another prob- 
lem is in connection with the factor of 
intelligence. What would be the results 
of a study like this if this factor is held 
constant? Our raw data were such that the 
intelligence factor could not be partialed 
out; however, approximately 90 per cent 
of the preferred occupations that were 
judged to be unsuitable were so judged 
on the basis that the subject’s intelligence 
was not adequate for the occupation. 

The rank-difference correlation between 
a subject’s ranking of occupations and the 
judges’ ranking of these occupations is 
probably an indication of that subject’s 
reality orientation. 


Summary 


This study was designed to investigate 
the relationship between the achievement 
motive and occupational preference. The 
achievement motive was measured in ac- 
cordance with McClelland (8) and the 
prestige rank of the occupation preferred 
by 50 male Korean veterans was assigned 





on the basis of a ranking prepared before 
the experiment. 

From our data it was concluded that: 
(a) there is a significant positive relation- 
ship between the achievement motive and 
level of occupational preference, (b) there 
is no difference in the rankings of occu- 
pations by those whose n Achievement 
scores are very high, moderate, or very 
low, and (c) subjects with moderate and 
those with very low n Achievement tend 
to be more realistic in their occupational 
preferences than those with very high n 
Achievement. 

Received January 7, 1957. 
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Interest and Personality Correlates of 
Career-Motivated and Homemaking-Motivated 
College Women 


Donald P. Hoyt and Carroll E. Kennedy 
Kansas State College 


Darley and Hagenah (4) have suggested 
a job continuum from “intrinsically satisfy- 
ing” to “extrinsically satisfying.” They have 
hypothesized the role of interests to be more 
important at the intrinsic end of this con- 
tinuum (composed largely of professional 
and managerial occupations) than at the 
extrinsic end (composed of unskilled and 
semi-skilled occupations). 

While their analysis was based on the 
role of interests in the vocational adjust- 
ments of men, similar distinctions have 
been made in discussing satisfactions of 
women. Strong (6, 8) has complained that 
“; «too many women .. . take a job be- 
cause it is convenient, not because they 
intend to continue in it indefinitely.” Tyler 
(9, p. 85) hypothesizes that the major inter- 
est factor found by Crissy and Daniel (8) 
(their “Interest in Male Association” factor) 
“, » » represents the general attitude and 
outlook of the woman who does not want 
a career for its own sake, but who is satis- 
fied to pursue any pleasant, congenial ac- 
tivity that offers itself until marriage.” 
Counselors have used the term “pre-marital 
pattern” to describe the frequently found 
profile (1) of high scores on the Housewife, 
Stenographer-Secretary, Office Worker, and 
Elementary Teacher keys, partly because 
these scales had heavy loadings on Crissy 
and Daniel’s major factor. 

The conjecture that high scores on these 
occupations are indicative of homemaking, 
as opposed to career, motivation has not 
been empirically established, however. The 
present study explores this problem as part 
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of the more general question of psycho- 
logical correlates of career and homemak- 
ing motivation, 


Hypotheses 


1. Interests. In view of past research ail 
clinical experience, it was hypothesized that 
career-oriented and homemaking-oriented 
women would differ on the Housewife; 
Stenographer-Secretary, Office Worker, and 
Elementary Teacher keys of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Women 


(SVIB), with the latter group scoring high- § 


er. For the remaining 24 scales, the null 
hypothesis was proposed. Vernson’s study 
(10) suggested that the null hypothesis be 
employed in regard to the FM scale also. 

2. Personality. Because the concept in- 
volved is motivational in nature, and be- 
cause interests are generally considered to 
be indicative of personality development 
(2, 4), it was hypothesized that homemaking 
and career-oriented group would also 
differ on personality characteristics. The 
absence of both a sound theoretical frame- 
work and previous empirical data argues 
against any attempt to predict the direction 
of difference in advance, however. 


Sample 


The 407 freshman women who enrolled 
at Kansas State College for the fall semes- 
ter, 1956-57, constituted the population. A 
total of 21 were eliminated for lack of data. 
From the remaining 386, 2 subgroups were 
chosen on the basis of their responses to 2 
locally devised questionnaire concerned 
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with postcollege plans, The first group, 
hereafter called the Career group, (N=30) 
checked one of the following two state- 
ments as describing their future plans: “I 
intend to be a career woman; I would not 
consider giving up a career for marriage”; 
or “I may get married eventually, especial- 
ly if I don’t have to give up my professional 
career.” The second group, hereafter called 
the Homemaking group (N=71), checked 
one of the following statements: “I def- 
initely do not expect to work in any pro- 
fessional job (one that requires college 
training) after my college studies are com- 
pleted”; or “I expect to get married and do 
not plan on working in a career at all; but 
I hope to be qualified, through my studies, 
for a job in case my marriage plans don’t 
work out.” One of the three intermediate 


scale choices was made by the 285 students 
not considered in this study. 


Procedure 


Hypothesis 1. Scores obtained on each 
of the 28 scales of the SVIB by the two 
groups were compared by means of the t 
test. One-tailed tests were performed on 
the four scales mentioned above, and two- 
tailed tests on all other scales. SVIB scores 
were available for 67 of the Homemaking 
group and 29 of the Career group. 

Hypothesis 2. The two groups were com- 
pared on the 16 scales of the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). Two- 
tailed t tests were employed throughout. 
EPPS scores were available for 69 of the 
Homemaking group and for all 30 of the 
Career group. 











Table 1 
SVIB Scores for Career and Homemaking Groups 
Career Homemaking 
N=29 N=67 
Scale M S.D. M. S.D. t 
Bap Rt Beth BRANES > bance $2.5 9.8 25.6 8.7 8.4** 
Muatlibe 12200515280. ai Sk Lae 27.2 9.8 22.7 6.9 2.6** 
TAbravlons:..)..02354.)...02kiNe. td 29.1 10.2 24.0 7.8 &.7°° 
English Teacher ..........:..:0:0se00 20.6 8.8 18.1 6.4 14 
Gisrdal | WORE 6655. csciciscincicccecscae 25.1 9.2 27.6 112 —l.1 
SN SEAN aR Pieper cee gue 18.9 6.1 14.5 5.8 8.4** 
PP la BSN Mere ROTM CBRE EE 28.4 8.6 24.8 5.9 2.4* 
Sees, Sok. Teahiee i csseciveisicsisscccstiacaye 15.1 8.3 15.8 79 04 
YWCA Secretary .......cccccccesceeseeee 16.0 5.8 16.0 7.1 0.0 
Life Ins. Saleswoman. .................... 20.5 6.7 21.8 6.6 —0.5 
a any lt a SERS Bernie ere 28.6 6.3 83.7 6.7 —3.5** 
Plousewihe 5.5.6.0 Ssnsegets 87.2 7.8 42.0 6.6 —3.2** 
BEM POMOIR cikicssssccpsntsiacsctanctstnes $5.3 6.8 89.9 5.9 —3.4** 
Office Wotan. iicccc.iiiiccccccsssscccieseses 42.3 5.5 46.0 4.8 —3.2** 
Stenog-Secretary  .........ccccccccseesseeees 44.4 6.7 48.7 3.9 —4,0** 
Die ha. Teioher 6. 27.0 9.8 $5.1 8.9 —4,1** 
Home Ec. Teacher ................:0006+ 24.1 9.5 81.6 7.9 —4,0** 
POMRROD, oi iii csecasbbithdcsad..enveiocse 24.6 7.3 29.1 5.5 —3.3** 
Physical Ed. Teacher .................... 82.7 5.9 28.7 5.1 3.8** 
Ooo; Pheraplat .... chiles 19.9 11.2 $1.7 9.9 —0.8 
I ooioNahessencccdldedidoddbane 24.9 9.1 23.6 8.7 0.7 
Math-Sci. Teacher ...............c:0c00 26.8 10.7 27.2 9.3 —0,1 
| | Sea Ye RO phy ERO So 27.7 74 24.6 6.2 2.0* 
Labo Technician ......ii.53.5.....5<iG050. 26.3 9.6 23.0 8.4 1.7 
Yn Baers A ceaieeirtn top ee Steerer a= Te 29.4 10.5 21.3 7.8 4,1** 
Musician Teacher .................00. 26:3 10.5 29.4 10.2 —1.38 
Musician Performer. ...............00... 81.0 74 29.4 6.1 1. 
Femininity-Masculinity  .................. 47.6 12.4 47.7 12.0 —0.1 





*P <.05 
PP <.01 
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Both the SVIB and the EPPS were ad- 
ministered routinely as part of the fresh- 
man orientation program. The criterion 
questionnaire was administered about one 
month after classes had begun. 


Results 


Hypothesis 1. Table 1 summarizes SVIB 
data. Differences significant at the .01 
level of confidence were obtained on 14 
keys of the Strong. On six of these—Artist, 
Author, Librarian, Psychologist, Physical 
Education Teacher, and Physician—the 
Career group made the higher mean scores. 
The eight scales on which the Homemaking 
group scored higher were Buyer, House- 
wife, Elementary Teacher, Office Worker, 
Stenographer-Secretary, Business Educa- 
tion Teacher, Home Economics Teacher, 
and Dietician. Two other keys—Lawyer and 
Dentist—showed higher mean scores for the 
Career group significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. Obviously, the expected dif- 
ferences were found on the “pre-marital” 
scales; but a large number of other differ- 
ences were noted also. 

Hypothesis 2. Results on the EPPS are 
presented in Table 2. Differences signifi- 
cant at the .01 level of confidence were ob- 
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tained on four of the Edwards needs, 
Three of these—Achievement, Intraception, 


and Endurance—were higher for the Career 


group. The Homemaking group scored 
significantly higher on the Heterosexuality 
scale. Succorance differentiated the groups 
at the .05 level, with the Homemaking 
group scoring higher. In general, the hy- 
pothesis that the groups would differ on 
personality characteristics was confirmed, 


Discussion 


The findings of the study are limited by 
both the select nature of the sample and 
the fact that the criterion measure has 
only face validity. Obviously the study 
needs replication. Follow-up contacts with 
the members of the criterion groups to 
establish the degree of correspondence be- 
tween questionnaire responses and later 
behavior are needed and planned. 

Interests. The eight occupations on which 


the Homemaking group scored higher than § 


the Career group have a median intercor- 
relation of .53 with a range of .11 to .87 
(7). If the Physical Education Teacher 
(PET) scale is neglected the five occupa- 
tions on which the Career group scored 
higher have a median intercorrelation of 

















Table 2 
EPPS Scores for Career and Homemaking Groups 
Career Homemaking 
N=80 N=69 

Need M. S.D. M. S.D. t 
DTC VOUIOON 555s. cise cc ssosdacssusre 15.0 4.5 12.4 8.2 8.4** 
Deference ; 8.4 138.0 8.6 0.2 
ois eee bhicesicveauaces 46 11.0 42 0.2 
ee TERR TT TACO TES 41 15.2 8.2 —1,1 
PIII iso. enscicpisipticccas-nsboosiees 4.1 11.1 3.9 —0.2 
Affiliation ............. 3.2 18.5 8.6 —0.5 
Intraception .... 44 16.3 8.5 2.7%* 
Succorance 8.4 13.9 44 —2.3* 
Dominance 4.7 18.0 8.9 —0.1 
Abasement 42 17.8 8.8 0.4 
Nurturance . 4.5 172 4.0 —1.5 
8 OT FICE [me Canons» oan ae eee 3 5.0 15.6 42 0.1 
aon BE GUISE OOS RGR We oat E 45 12.4 46 8.0** 
Heterosexuality ................ccsccseseeeseees 9.4 5.4 12.5 5.1 —2.7** 
Dea aa TER Ar itrcye 0s ae ema eae 9.6 4.7 10.0 43 —0.5 
sees AEN Rae iee ee tae eS 10.8 2.8 11.2 1.8 —0.9 





*P <.05 
*P <.01 
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59 with a range of .23 to £88. The PET 
scale correlated from —.26 to —.70 with 
the other “Career scales.” 

The five Career scales (again neglecting 
the PET key) had a median correlation of 
—.57 with the eight Homemaking scales, 
with a range of —.26 to —.83. Correlations 
of PET scores with the eight Homemaking 
scales ranged from .01 to .56. 

With the exception of the PET scale, two 
rather distinct interest clusters appear to 
have been identified. A search for some 
unifying threads to account for these clus- 
ters should prove rewarding. One such 
thread is suggested by Strong's data on the 
average amount of education for women 
in his criterion groups (7). For the six 
“Career scales” of the present study, the 
average was 16.5 years; for seven of the 
“Homemaking scales” (Business Education 
Teacher was not reported) the correspond- 


| ing figure was 14.0 years. The difference 
er than 


is statistically significant. From these data, 
we hypothesize that Career and Home- 
making patterns reflect differences on a 
professional orientation dimension, in the 
same manner that the Occupational Level 
Scale (OLS) of the men’s blank does (6). 

The development of a “Career motiva- 
tion” key by item analyzing the SVIB re- 
sponses of groups similar to our sample 
would seem worth while. The present hy- 
pothesis is that such a key would overlap 
significantly with a women’s OLS if the 
latter were developed in accordance with 
Strong’s procedure for the men’s OLS. 

Personality. On the EPPS Homemaking 
women scored at about the average for 
Edwards’ norm group on four of the five 
scales, but were well above average on 
Succorance (5). Career-oriented women 
were about average on Succorance, well 
below average on Heterosexuality, and 
well above average on Endurance and 
Achievement. 

Using these facts, and taking into ac- 
count the fact that the EPPS scales which 
differentiated the groups have relatively 
low intercorrelations (5), we propose the 
following interpretive hypotheses: (1) Ca- 
reer-oriented women may be motivated in 


that direction by one or more of four rela- 
tively independent needs—(a) a need to 
establish one’s worth through competitive 
behavior (Achievement); (b) a need to in- 
tellectually know and understand (Intra- 
ception); (c) a need to accomplish concrete 
goals (Endurance); and (d) a need to avoid 
relations with the opposite sex (Hetero- 
sexuality). (2) Homemaking-oriented wom- 
en may be motivated in that direction 
primarily by needs for affection and ac- 
ceptance (Succorance), which the marriage 
situation can satisfy. 

Of course these hypotheses must be 
highly tentative. Further research to test 
them and to learn more of the origins of 
career and homemaking motivations is 
needed. 

Summary and Conclusions 


Career-oriented and Homemaking-or- 
iented groups of freshman women were 
compared on the SVIB and the EPPS. 
Within the limits of the sample and measur- 
ing instruments employed, the following 
conclusions were reached: 

1, Homemaking-oriented girls averaged 
significantly higher than Career-oriented 
girls on eight SVIB scales: Buyer, House- 
wife, Elementary Teacher, Office Worker, 
Stenographer-Secretary, Business Educa- 
tion Teacher, Home Economics Teacher, 
and Dietician. Career-oriented girls ex- 
ceeded the Homemaking group on six 
scales: Artist, Author, Librarian, Psycholo- 
gist, Physical Education Teacher, and 
Physician. 

2. EPPS differences were found on five 
scales. The Homemaking group scored 
higher than the Career group on the Het- 
erosexuality and Succorance scale, but lower 
on the Achievement, Intraception, and 
Endurance scales. 

3. Tentative interpretations of these find- 
ings and suggestions for further research 
were made. 

Received August 1, 1957. 
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Comment 


Empirical support for the belief that we 
can identify Homemaking and Career pat- 
terns among Women’s Strong tests is wel- 
come; we know very little about profile 
analysis of this test. The promised long- 
term follow-up of these patterns will be 
even more welcome. 

The presumptive clusters and singleton 
among the Strong scales provoke our social 
and psychodynamic speculations. Our 
thinking would be on firmer ground, how- 
ever, if the correlations between scales in 
Hoyt and Kennedy’s own data were re- 
ported rather than those obtained years 
ago by Strong. 

The Edwards scale differences between 
homemaking and career groups are similar- 
ly provocative of social and psychody- 
namic speculation but we would very much 
like to know how these Edwards scales 
correlate in the Hoyt and Kennedy data. 
(On, Edwards’ standardization, they were 
independent.) One would expect subtypes 
of need patterns among the career-oriented 
girls, each type representing a different 
choice of defense against the basic con- 
flict suggested by the career group’s low- 
ered score on Heterosexuality. It would 
be even more interesting to know how the 
Edwards and Strong scales correlated; one 
feels that career orientation may be based 
on different needs in a‘school teacher and 
a secretary. 

The authors’ interpretations of the need 
scales are sometimes askew. Neither Ed- 





wards nor Murray attach just that meaning 
to n Endurance and Intraception: is here 
defined as Murray would define n Cogni- 
tion. Edwards defines Intraception as a 
need to “analyze one’s motives and feelings, 
to observe and understand the feelings of 
others.” Given that meaning, one thinks 
that more than achievement orientation is 
at work in the career girls. Perhaps the 30 
girls among 386 who were so reluctant to 
consider marriage are sensitive to people 
in some rather special way. They sound 
like Anne Roe’s psychologists: ambitious 
and intellectual but “haunted by people.” 
Could their intellectualized reaching for 
people (Intraception) replace the warmer 
reaching for people (n Succorance) that is 
the sole need characterizing the home 
making group? 

As a social speculation, the authors” com- 
ments about Occupational Level as the sub- 
strate for the career-homemaking contrast 
seem well taken. Cross-validation in other 
colleges would throw light on this theory. 

This study is specially welcome because 
we know so little about the Women’s 
Strong. Perhaps interpretation of this test 
is inherently more _ difficult. Perhaps 
Strong’s complaint about women, quoted 


in the article’s second paragraph, may be | 


reread to say that in our culture womet 
are Being- rather than Doing-oriented, 
Studies of the upper class show that Being: 
oriented people do not fit the.-conceptual 
model around which the Strong was writ- 
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ten. Rethinking of the problem of voca- 
tional interests of Being-oriented groups 
might well lead to new styles of profile 
analysis or even to new empirical scoring 
keys. Meanwhile, all new light on the in- 
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terpretive problems of women’s interest 
tests is helpful. 

Charles McArthur 

University Health Services 

Harvard University 
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A Different Approach to Interest Profiles 


Robert G. Congdon and Frederick M. Jervis* 
University of New Hampshire 


For most people who use the California 
Occupational Interest Inventory (8) a 
basic question is “Can a student’s scores 
lead to a more accurate evaluation of his 
fitness for a given area?”, or “How much 
does a knowledge of interest scores add 
to a judgment concerning the area for 
which the student is best fitted?” As we 
have sought answers to these questions, our 
practices as counselors and advisers have 
tended to be less precise than we have de- 
sired. We have always hoped, and tended 
to assume, that the COII could to some 
extent differentiate technology from agri- 
cultural students, mathematics from Eng- 
lish majors, and so forth. But the accuracy 
of these estimates has not been ascertained, 
nor can we state precisely an individual's 
similarity to a previously defined group. 

More basic than this has been the fact 
that we have not been sure that the COII 
could in fact yield really different test score 
profiles for the various groupings to which 
students are assigned in college—that is, 
liberal arts, technology, and agriculture. In 
an effort to set current interpretation of this 
test on a more solid footing, it has seemed 
essential to find out empirically whether 
the test could yield distinctive profiles for 
different academic areas, and then to es- 
tablish a technique for measuring devia- 
tions from these patterns. This study was 
designed to attack these two problems. 


Hypotheses 

1. Scores of male graduates from a uni- 
versity on the California Occupational In- 
terest Inventory given during their fresh- 
man year and four years prior to graduation 
yield differential patterns for majors in 
agriculture, liberal arts (verbal), liberal 

1This study was made possible through finan- 
cial assistance of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


arts (scientific), and technology. 

2. An individual's deviation from a given 
pattern may be expressed in quantified 
form. 


Population 


It was originally planned to seek differ- 
ential patterns for the three main colleges 
within the university. Since each of these 
contains a number of different programs 
requiring different interests and aptitudes, 
there is some question as to the soundness 
of representing each college as a single, uni- 
form population. With the exception of 
liberal arts, however, it was considered that 
any differential entities within the colleges 
would be too obscure to be tapped 
instrument as general as the COII. For 
liberal arts there seemed to be some basis 
for supposing that even within the gross 
limits imposed by the test there would be 
two perceptibly different populations, 
identifiable as verbal and scientific. These 
two groups were arbitrarily differentiated 
—by major field—as follows, and separate 
patterns evolved for each: 


LA (Verbal) LA (Scientific) 
Business Government Bacteriology 
Hotel Administration Education  Pre-medical 
Physical Education Economics Mathematics 

Teacher Psychology Chemistry 

Romance Languages Art Biology 
Geology Sociology Physics 
History English Entomology 
Music Zoology 


We emerged then with four populations 
of male graduates, those who graduated in 
four major academic areas: agriculture, 
liberal arts (verbal), liberal arts (scientif- 
ic), and technology. 


Groups 
In contrast to MacPhail (4), who used 
degree candidates for his criterion groups, 
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this study used successful completion of 
a course of study as a basis for criterion 
groups. The groups were derived from of- 
ficial graduation lists for three classes from 
a state university. To provide longitudinal 
data, names of male students who had 
taken the freshman tests four years before 
graduation were selected at random until 
the required numbers were obtained. The 
size of each group was as follows: 
Agriculture N = 100 


Liberal Arts, scientific N = 94 
Liberal Arts, verbal N = 100 
Technology N = 100 


Treatment of Data 


1. In profile analysis, where the need is 
to evaluate the amount of difference be- 
tween two patterns of n test scores, univari- 
ate tests of significance such as used by 
MacPhail (4) fail to make maximum use of 
the available data since they take account 
only of the variance within each variable. 
A more adequate test would reflect the 
simultaneous variation of all n variates. This 
would result in testing the difference be- 
tween criterion profiles not as a summation 
of differences between individual tests, but 
with a comprehensive approach that takes 
account of the intercorrelations among all 
variables in each of the groups being 
studied. This approach recognizes the fact 
that the degree to which any subtest con- 
tributes to profile distinctiveness is best 
understood by noting its performance in 
conjunction with the simultaneous perform- 
ance of the other subtests in the profile. A 
statistic which meets this requirement is 
the Hotelling T? test which utilizes esti- 
mates of variance and covariance among all 


the variables of each profile. The method 
used in this study for deriving values for 
T?, based on the calculation of matrix de- 
terminants and co-factors, has been describ- 
ed by Tyler (5). 

A T? test was run on the six possible 
pairings of the four profiles. Since an un- 
derlying assumption of multivariate analy- 
sis requires independent variates, we used 
only the first six scales of the COII in test- 
ing the profile differences among our four 
academic groups. 

2. The need to work out a simple method 
for estimating which of the four profiles 
an individual most closely resembles has 
been resolved by assigning weights to each 
subtest. This facilitates computing a weight- 
ed average deviation to express an individ- 
ual’s degree of resemblance to any one pro- 
file. A univariate analysis of the data was 
used to determine the proper weights to be 
assigned the scales in each profile. After cal- 
culating means and standard deviations, 
two tests of significance for every possible 
pairing of sample means were applied as a 
method of identifying those subtests which 
significantly differentiated between any 
two groups, and hence contributed to the 
distinctiveness of the patterns concerned. 
Before significance was assumed for any 
intergroup pairing of subtests, two criteria 
had to be met: 

a. A value for ¢ significant at the 1 per 

cent level of confidence; 

b. A percentage of overlap of 24 per 

cent or less. 


The method of assigning weights and of 
computing the weighted average deviation 
is described in the next section. 








Table 1 
Multivariate Tests of Significance 
Hotelling’s Conversion Equivalent Degrees 
Profile Pairings T2 Factor F Value of Freedom 
LA(V)—LA(S) 119.73066 .162348877 19.4881 6 188 
LA(V)—Tech. 319.67136 -162479061 51.9399 6 194 
LA(V)—Agric. 254.14482 .162479061 41.2932 6 194 
LA(S)—Tech. 112.82379 .162326388 18.3143 6 187 
LA(S)—Agric. 164.69159 .162326388 26.7338 6 187 
Tech.—Agric. 298.45985 .162457912 48.4872 6 193 
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Table 2 
Means and Standard Deviations of Subtests for the 4 Groups 
*PS. N M B A S Vv M Cc 
LA(V) 
M 20.9 1648 163 25.44 . 20.4 20.88 18.44 12.16 10.91 
S.D. 5.6 7.67 5.21 7.04 6.72 5.99 4.28 227 83.97 
LA(S) 
M 20.1 19.3 18.1 17.1 16.7 28.5 10.27 18380 10.01 
S.D. 5.7 7.11 5.58 6.49 6.08 5.77 8.79 2.17 8.91 
Tech. 
M 14.18 1805 2454 166 15.3 $1.14 6.68 18.05 9.39 
S.D. 5.06 7.14 5.83 6.10 5.64 4.76 $8.21 2.04 $3.14 
Agric. 
M 1466 38048 2028 15.18 15.84 24.18 784 182 7.04 
§.D. 5.45 7.19 4.84 6.12 5.91 5.10 8.63 $8.25 8.25 
*P.S.: Personal social S: Selentific 
N: Natural V: 
Mechanical M: Mee ative 
B: Business C: Computational 
A: Artistic 
Results For the six pairings of the four 


We hypothesized that antecedent inter- 
est test scores yield differential patterns for 
four academic areas. The results of the T? 
test for the six pairings of the four patterns 
are presented in Table 1. 

The F-test shows that each one of the 
six T*’s is highly significant beyond the 
001 level, clearly substantiating the first 
hypothesis. 

The means and standard deviations on 
which the four profiles are based appear in 
Table 2. 


values for t were computed for ea ot a the 
nine scales, and the 36 cases associated with 
a t value significant at the .01 level are re 
ported in Table 8. 

Since significant values for t do not nec 
essarily indicate differences of any practi- 
cal value, it remains to determine this 
value for each t reported. The percentage 
of overlap was used for this purpose. We 
have established two conditions of accept- 
ability: (a) Where the overlap is less 
than 16 per on the significant t value is 











Table 8 
Values for ¢ and Percentages of Overlap 
PS. N M B A S Vv M Cc 
LA(V) 2.62 8.5 4.00 8.96 5.44 8.56 
LAS) Tt ak Tt se * T 
LA(V) 9.2 11.0 9.4 5.8 11.8 12.8 8.0 
Tech. ce aE ay ar Or 5 & 
LA(V) 8.00 138.38 6.06 10.8 5.6 4.2 10.9 2.6 TA 
Agric. se ok e ga a” tT ss Tt ee 
LA(S) 7.56 8.14 3.47 7.04 
Tech. he * ee 
LA(S) 6.71 10.8 8.07 5.47 5.42 5.9 
Agric. * s¢ t * Sd s 
Tech. 12.2 6.35 9.9 5.22 
Agric. se * es Tt 





**Overlap of <i = than 16 per cent. 


*Overlap 


Overlap Of more 
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the most acceptable in terms of practical 
value; and (b) where the overlap is be- 
tween 17 and 24 per cent, the associated t 
value is adequately acceptable. The fulfill- 
ment of these two conditions is indicated in 
Table 3 by asterisks placed under the var- 
ious values for t. 

When this additional condition was im- 
posed, out of 36 pairings of subtests prev- 
iously found to be significant by the ¢ test, 
9 showed an excessive amount of overlap. 
Although the 86 subtests with significant t 
values have been cut to 27, we can be 
more certain of the differentiating power of 
those that remain. 

Hypothesis 2 stated that an individual's 
resemblance to a given criterion pattern 
could be expressed in quantified form as 
a single figure. A weighted average devia- 
tion has been selected for accomplishing 
this because of its capacity (a) to serve as 
an over-all measure of the deviation of an 
individual multivariate profile from a cri- 
terion profile, and (b) to reflect through 
the use of weights the fact that for every 
pattern only a certain number of the sub- 
tests made significant contributions to that 
pattern’s distinctive shape. Accordingly a 


method was devised for assigning weights 
to the 9 subtests of each profile. The 
weights range from 0 to 6, depending on 
how many times and how adequately in 
the various pairings a subtest significantly 
differentiated between two groups. For 
every case in which a subtest differentiated 
with an overlap of 0-16 per cent a weight 
of 2 was assigned; when the subtest dif- 
ferentiated with an overlap of 17-24 per 
cent a weight of 1 was assigned. 

For example, the verbal scale under the 
liberal arts (verbal) group, according to 
Table 4, has differentiated een its own 
group and two other groups, technology 
and agriculture under the strictest require- 
ment of overlap. For each of these cases, 
the verbal scale is assigned a weight of 2 
for a total of 4. This scale also differen- 
tiated between its own group and the 
liberal arts (scientific) with an overlap of 
17-24 per cent. For this case the verbal 
scale is assigned an additional weight of 
1, giving a total weight of 5 for this sub- 
test. Table 4 presents this information for 
this and all other subtests as they operate 
in the four criterion groups. 

The weighted average deviation, expres- 




















Table 4 
Assignment of Weights to Subtests 
PS. N M 8 a5 3 Vv M C Total 

LA(S) 2 2 1 

Tech. 2 2 2 1 : ree 

Agric. 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 
Total Weight 4 2 8 6 2 4 5 2 = 28 
LA(S) 

LA(V) 2 , Beas 

Tech. 2 2 2 

Agric. 2 2 1 1 1 
Total Weight 4 2 2 2 8 4 1 =18 
Tech. 

LA(V) 2 2 2 1 S08 

LA(S) 2 2 2 

Agric. 2 1 2 
Total Weight 4 2 5 2 1 4 4 = 22 
Agric. 

LA(V) 2 es fi 2 2 

LA(S) 2 2 1 1 1 

Tech. 2 1 2 
Total Weight 6 
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sing the degree to which an individual pro- 
file deviates from a pattern, is computed 
by noting the difference, regardless of sign, 
between an individual’s raw scores and the 
corresponding mean scores for a criterion 
profile. These deviations are then multi- 
plied by the indicated weight of each 
subtest, and the results summed, and di- 
vided by the total number of weights. The 
resulting figure is the weighted average 
deviation, and expresses for an individual 
the similarity between his own test scores, 
taken as a whole, and those of students who 
have successfully completed a given aca- 
demic program. For any individual, 4 
weighted average deviations may be com- 
puted to express the relationship between 
his own profile and each of 4 criterion 
profiles. As a general rule of thumb, where 
this average deviation is under 6, the in- 
dividual falls within a degree of closeness 
to the pattern occupied by two thirds of 
the people who have successfully graduated 
from that area. 


Discussion 


One feature of this study has been the 
establishment of criterion groups of stu- 
dents successful in their own area. We de- 
fine “success” as having graduated in four 
years. The data used to define and to 
differentiate between these groups have 
been scores on an interest test taken in 
every case four years before graduation. 
Once established, the differential group 
profiles have been considered as a solid base 
against which to compare individual stu- 
dents. The rationale is that merely by being 
different, by not resembling a particular 
group profile, a deviant student has a 
poorer chance statistically of becoming an 
actual member of that group. The limiting 
of the criterion group to successful students, 
and the derivation of a test profile distinct 
for this group automatically contribute 
more meaning to the profile of an in- 
dividual who resembles such a group. 

When an individual’s weighted average 
deviation is more than 6, he fails to re- 
semble two thirds of the successful stu- 
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dents in the criterion group. Further re 
search is needed to demonstrate specifically 
the kinds of performance associated with 
(a) extreme resemblance to, and (b) ex 
treme deviation from the criterion profile, 
All we can say with assurance is that a 
high average deviation indicates that the 
individual is markedly different from the 
bulk of the successful people in his area, 
and that being this different places him in 
resemblance to only a minority of those 
who are successful. 

In that it disregards the direction of the 
deviation from the mean this interpreta- 
tion of test scores may appear unorthodox 
to those accustomed to perceiving increas- 
ingly high scores on the COII as more 
indicative of an individual's potential for 
success in a given area. Ignoring signs, and 
working only with the amount of absolute 
difference between profiles is based on 
the assumption that mere difference from 
a criterion group regardless of direction is 
an adequate basis for interpretation. It is 
felt that the empirical way in which the 
criterion groups were derived provides 
some measure of validity for the various 
group profiles. To the extent that this is 
true, interpreting an individual's total pro- 
file in terms of its difference from any one 
of the criterion groups is justified. 


Psychological Justification of 
Extreme Scores 


The use of profile differences as the basis 
for interpreting test scores puts a burden 
on extreme scores, whether very high or 
very low. The individuals showing the least 
resemblance to a criterion profile tend to 
be the same ones showing the most extreme 
scores on individual subscales. While this 
view deviates from the more usual, linear 
interpretation of scores, it is consistent 
with some of the ways in which people are 
known to behave. For example, the concept 
of reaction formation, long familiar to stu- 
dents of personality, refers to the defensive 
tendency of people who seek to guard 
against unconscious shortcomings and im 
pulses by rushing to the opposite extreme. 
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A Different Approach to Interest Profiles 


Presumably, the stronger the impulse or 
feeling, the more intense the person's need 
to be identified with the opposite position. 

Frenkel-Brunswick (2), recognizing this 
dynamic, refers to it as auto-illusion. She 
points out that repeated assertions of guid- 
ing principles seem usually to be sympto- 
matic of a serious lack in the direction 
claimed. She finds, for example, that the 
people most insistent about their own sin- 
cerity are the ones least likely to be so 
judged by observers. It is important to 
realize that in these people she is referring 
to a lack of sincerity of which they are 
unaware, but which still manifests itself 
through insistent and repeated assertions 
of sincerity. It is possible that certain peo- 
ple with extremely high scores on the 
scientific scale of an interest test are there- 
by indicating an intense need to see them- 
selves as scientists, as a defense against 
feelings of personal inadequacy. Whether 
this intensity of need, as reflected by the 
high scientific score, is associated with 
adequate motivation and performance re- 
mains open to question and further study. 
As Frenkel-Brunswick points out, “we do 
not always know what we are, yet we do 
know in most cases what we need” (2). 

In the light of this discussion, the pos- 
sibility of loading, normally seen as a weak- 
ness of interest tests, appears more possibly 
as the opportunity for an individual to 
register a self-image. To this extent, extreme 
scores frequently seen only as a measure 
of the underlying variate may have an 
added clinical meaning related to need 
intensity. The approach suggested in this 
article, interpreting individual profiles in 
terms of their absolute difference from a 
criterion, serves to identify individuals with 
extreme scores. Because these scores may 
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have clinical meaning, it is felt that the 
weighted average deviation will provide a 
tool making it possible to quantify a clinical 
entity for use in further investigations, 
while simultaneously serving as a simple, 
easily computed device for profile analysis 
suitable for the counselor and adviser in 
his everyday contacts with students. 


Summary 


1. Four groups of students who had suc- 
cessfully completed their college training 
were used to establish criterion groups for 
the COII. 

2. The group profiles were significantly 
different from each other at the .001 level 
of confidence. 

8. A method for computing a weighted 
average deviation for an individual has de- 
veloped to allow for expressing with a 
single number the relationship between an 
individual's test profile and that of any 
criterion group. 

4, Some possible meanings of extreme 
scores were discussed. 


Received August 1, 1957. 
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Comment 


This article makes some novel sugges- 
tions regarding the treatment of interest 
profiles and thereby raises some interesting 
questions. The study of the differential 
value of an interest test by analysis of the 
freshman scores of students graduating in 


various fields rather than in reference to 
the tentative and uncertain majors indicated 
by undergraduates represents a practice 
that should be more commonly followed. 
This particular basis for analysis may, in 
some respects, be better than employment 
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and success after graduation. Graduation 
vs. nongraduation furnishes a clear success- 
failure dichotomy. Moreover, to many em- 
ployers, possession of a degree is apparent- 
ly much more important than the field of 
specialization. Perhaps the issue of first 
importance in vocational counseling in col- 
lege is to find a field wherein an individual 
can be reasonably sure of getting a degree. 

Whether the study resulted from long- 
term planning or from the fortuitous avail- 
ability of interest test scores on a group 
of seniors is not clear, but this example of 
research embracing a four-year period does 
emphasize that, for research purposes, the 
long-term values in the availability of test 
data may be more significant than the im- 
mediate ones. In this particular case, it is 
unfortunate that scores on other interest 
tests were not likewise available so that 
some comparison of the differential possi- 
bilities of such tests might have been made. 

The attempt made in this article to an- 
alyze profiles rather than to treat single 
scores is commendatory but the approach 
used involves difficulties, some, but ap- 
parently not all of which, the authors have 
recognized... 

1. After statistical significance between 
group profiles is ascertained, weightings 
for the various interest areas are introduced 
by computing percentage of overlap. Ac- 
tually, this “practical” value weighting de- 
pends directly on the size of the values in 
Table 8. The comparative size of statistical 
measures of significance furnishes no as- 
surance of the actual difference in means 
nor of the overlap of the populations. 
Hence, the weighting by practical values is 
largely a spurious although tempting use 
of ¢ values. In any case, multiple discrim- 
inant functions seem to be better adapted 
to this problem than the procedure used. 

2. The authors state that “When an in- 
dividual’s weighted average deviation is 
more than 6, he fails to resemble two thirds 
of the students in the criterion group.” As 
they acknowledge, the implication of this 
resemblance or lack of it to a group is un- 
clear. So far as is known the remaining 
one third of the students in the criterion 
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group may have included some of the 
most successful graduates of the group, 
Without such information any such pro 
gram of profile interpretation is decidedly 
dubious. Generally, interest scores have not 
shown much correlation with scholastic 
average. It would be very surprising indeed 
if we should find that those nearest the 
average of a group profile are the most 
successful as students or in later life. 

8. The authors suggest that “The ration- 
ale is that merely by being different, by 
not resembling a particular group profile, 
a deviant student has a poorer chance sta- 
tistically of becoming an actual member of 
that group.” However, no data have been 
given to show that those with profiles un- 
like that of a particular group were un 
successful. Even if data were available to 
show that atypical profiles were associated 
with failure to complete a degree this 
would establish only a mass phenomenon 
and provide no indication of the probable 
success of an individual. 

4. Another difficulty implicit in research 
which attempts to relate freshman interest 
profiles to graduation four years later lies 
in the changing interest patterns of some 
students. Though much research has em- 
phasized the stability of interest patterns, 
the fact remains that interests do change 
and for some students they change very 
materially. Advising a freshman on the 
basis of his curent interest profile involves 


double jeopardy: the significance of the f 


profile for curricular choice is unclear and 
the stability of the student’s interests is 
uncertain.! 

5. The authors are themselves bemused 
by the implications of using unsigned de 
viations from a group profile. The concept 
of reaction formation may account for some 
unusually high scores in a given interest 
area but one can equally imagine prospec 
tive Ph.D.’s with strong interests in an area 
receiving a weighted coefficient suggestive 
of atypicality. In a sense any attempt to 
relate a group average profile to success 





1See Hoyt, Smith, and Levy, this Journal, Fall 
issue, 1957, 4, 228-2388.—Ed. 
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of the § involves a parody of success. For success high science score may be demonstrating a 
group, interpreted on anything other than an all defense against personal inadequacy. This 
ch pro-j or none basis involves departures from a only emphasizes that interest test scores 
scidedly § norm rather than coincidence with it. Pos- cannot be taken at face value. 
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omenon Errata in Volume 4 


robable 
1, Article by O. Hobart Mowrer, pp. 108-111 

research P. 104, Col. 1, 1. 27—“book” to “books” 

interest P. 106, Col. 1, 1. 1—substitute “but out of” for “from” 
ater lies P. 107, Col. 1, lines 17 and 18—are part of the just preceding quotation and should 
of some have been set in 8 point type* 
has em- P. 108, Col. 1, line 35—“soul” to “souls” 
yatterns, The Editor’s apologies are tended to the above author. These errors arose from 
change §f failure to reach the author with author's proofs. All printer’s proofs are read against copy 
ge vety§ by a professional proofreader but the author should read with equal care as a check. 
& the There are doubtless other errors in the volume but these are the only ones that 
involve || have been called to the attention of the Editor. He will appreciate such attention from 
of | authors or readers so that justifiable correction can be made. Damage to one’s writ- 


we is | ing is, verily, damage to one’s soul and should not be taken lightly. Ed. 
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The Education of the School Counselor 


Dugald S. Arbuckle’ 
Boston University 


When one attempts to examine recent re- 
search on the education of the school coun- 
selor, the first difficulty faced is the attempt 
to answer the question: What is a coun- 
selor? It is true, as Lehner (12) says, that a 
counselor works with an undefined tech- 
nique which is applied to unspecified prob- 
lems with nonpredictable outcomes? If any- 
thing, it would seem that this difficulty has 
been accentuated in the past few years 
rather than decreased. In speaking at a 
workshop for rehabilitation counselors and 
social workers in June of last year, the 
author was somewhat surprised to find 
that to a man, or a woman, the social work- 
ers felt that their primary, indeed their only 
function, was counseling. Similarly, discus- 
sion with school psychologists reveal that 
many of them feel that most of what they 
do might be described as counseling. 
Clergymen feel that a very major part of 
their task is counseling, and physicians are 
beginning to believe that they are coun- 
selors. 

There are, of course, some specifically 
designed counseling programs. At the doc- 
torate level, the counseling psychologist is 
probably the best known, while the pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation counselor, at 
the “two years beyond the bachelor’s” level, 
is also quite specific. On the whole, how- 
ever, the evidence would tend to indicate 
that a number of different professional 
workers feel that their primary function is 
counseling, and yet for this function they 
vary widely in their background and pro- 
fessional education. And of all these the 

1Most of the bibliography used in this paper is 
taken from the April, 1957 issue of the Review 
of Educational Research. The author of this paper 
was the editor of the issue, and Robert Stoughton 


was the author of the chapter from which most 
of the references have been taken. 
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school counselors appear to be the grou 
which has the most varied background of 
education and expectation. This is under 
standable, since a person who has a “school 
social worker” degree will usually go out 
as a school social worker, while one who 
has a “school psychologist” degree wil 
usually perform the duties of a school psy- 
chologist. The person who receives a degree 
in guidance and counseling, however, may 
be going into any one of a variety of oo 
cupations. Programs at the master’s levd 
show some similarity, of course, partly due 
to the state certification regulations. Thus 
most school counselor preparation programs 
at the master’s level have one or mor 
courses in counseling, one or two in 0¢ 
cupations, some psychological measure 
‘ment, and a course in administration. Once 
beyond the master’s level, however, there 
is a good deal of flexibility. Not all of this 
is bad since a great and wondrous variety 
of people do post-master’s work in guid 
ance and counseling. Thus the Boston Uni 
versity Guidance and Counseling Depart 
ment has present and future clergymet, 
nurses, teachers, deans of men and o 
women, heads of residence halls, directors 
of admission, directors of guidance, schodl 
and college counselors, and so on. 


State certification is, of course, a majo 
factor affecting the education of counselors, 
but it is unlikely that certification will 9 
beyond the master’s level in the foreseeable 
future, although there may be a move i 
the direction of an attempt to develop 
levels of counseling proficiency, whid 
might be given in programs which 
represent the master’s degree as the fits 
level, the advanced certificate as the se 
ond level, and the doctorate as the to 
level. 
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A report by Brewster (5) indicates that 
by this year all but nine states will have 
certification regulations for school coun- 
selors, or plans for establishing such regula- 
tions. It must be admitted, however, that 
nine hours of course work as a “profes- 
sional” preparation does look, at best, rather 
feeble! A significant development has been 
the adoption, in California, effective this 
year, of regulations which provide for a 
common core in the preparation of coun- 
selors, social workers, child welfare and at- 
tendance workers, psychologists, and psy- 
chometrists employed in the public schools 
of the state. Connecticut has recently ap- 
pointed a Director of Pupil Personnel Ser- 
vices, and Mathewson, in his report on the 
training of counselors in New York State 
(16) emphasized the need for interrelation- 
ships of functions among those who per- 
form the counseling function. Florida is 
another state moving in the direction of a 
total personnel services concept. 

Thinking specifically of the education of 
the counselor, it would seem that we might 
look first at some of the programs of edu- 
cation, then at some of the techniques used 
in these programs, and finally at the coun- 
selor as a person. 


Programs of Professional Education 


Although in the past few years there has 
been some progress toward agreement re- 
garding the general areas which should be 
included in counselor training, as indicated 
in reports by Clendenen (6) and Wrenn 
(29:338), there is still much diversity in 
content, techniques, and organization of 
programs for the professional preparation 
of counselors. The arduous task that is be- 
ing done by Frank Sievers and his associ- 
ates at the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, in attempting to compile, in much de- 
tail, all of the programs that are offered 
throughout the country, will do much to 
publicize the differences and similarities in 
training programs. The task of improving 
the content and the techniques of counselor 
preparation, however, is vastly complicated 
by the multiplicity of the tasks of the 
counselor, by our lack of understanding of 
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the counseling process, by confused inter- 
professional relationships, and by problems 
of semantics. 

Mathewson (14) has recommended that 
the professional training of the general 
guidance counselor should be preceded by 
24 hours of undergraduate work in psy- 
chology and sociology, that the candidate 
should have had teaching experience, and 
should meet high standards of intelligence 
and personality. On the other hand, a com- 
mittee of APGA, in 1955, reported that 
there were at least 205 colleges and uni- 
versities which had programs for the pre- 
paration of school counselors. A multiplic- 
ity of courses were offered, and the “edu- 
cation” in the “program” ranges from the 
offering of one course, taught by one who 
has taken one course, to a program of sev- 
eral years of intensive study, culminating 
in a doctorate degree. Miller’s survey (18) 
in 1953 revealed significant differences in 
facilities and requirements among 157 col- 
leges and universities. 

Pierson’s report (19) indicated that many 
counselors and guidance directors felt the 
need for a better planned preparation in 
terms of coordination of courses, the rela- 
tive emphasis on many aspects of their 


.work, and the practical application of 


theory. Grant (9) points out that the ten- 
dency of some students to look to others 
rather than counselors for counseling assist- 
ance raises some questions as to the direc- 
tion and emphases in counselor education. 
Mathewson (15) proposed a two-year se- 
quence for the preparation of the general 
counselor, the content of which he related 
closely to an analysis of appropriate func- 
tions. Cottingham (7) has suggested a series 
of positions and broad training levels for 
college personnel workers, and has related 
these levels to functions. As Wrenn (29) 
has indicated, the recommendations of the 
Division of Counseling Psychology of the 
APA should provide a basic structure for 
the evaluation of doctoral programs. Some 
of the suggestions made by the Committee 
on Sub-Doctoral Education of the APA (7) 
might well be used in the formulation of 
sub-doctoral programs, which will likely 
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continue to represent the education of the 
great majority of school counselors for some 
time to come. 


Techniques and Methods Used 


In a study of 102 colleges and univer- 
sities made by a committee of NAGSCT 
(20) it was found that provision for super- 
vised experience was reported by only 68 
institutions. Only a few institutions could 
probably report that supervised experience 
was given for all master’s candidates. The 
part-time candidate poses a problem on 
this question, since for such a student very 
often neither the supervision nor the ex- 
periences which might be available would 
be desirable. The practical application of 
skills and understandings is a highly desir- 
able experience in the education of the 
counselor, but a carefully supervised educa- 
tive experience for every counselor who 
must be graduated to fill the now available 
positions poses an impressive problem of 
staff and facilities. 

Mathewson and Rochlin (17) have de- 
scribed techniques for the close structured 
analysis of recorded initial interviews to 
increase counselor-self-awareness and sensi- 
tivity to silent self-perception. The ques- 
tion of the effect of an observer during an 
interview was studied by Kadushin (11), 
who also described means by which the 
presence of the observer could be mini- 
mized. Anderson and Brown (8) described 
their use of tape recordings in three stages 
of supervision, emphasizing that the super- 
visor is concerned less with specific coun- 
selor responses than with the meaning and 
understanding communicated in the total- 
ity of his responses. 

Counselor trainees are generally encour- 
aged to experience personal therapy, but 
the author knows of no evidence to indi- 
cate that a group of “normally abnormal” 
counselors were any better or any worse, 
as counselors, after experiencing psycho- 
therapy. A blanket requirement for personal 
psychotherapy might be questioned, al- 
though there is little danger of this ever 
happening as far as the education of the 
average school counselor is concerned. Ty- 
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ler (26) has pointed out that psychotherapy 
is not the only method to help counselor 
to develop an awareness of their own bias¢ 
and sensitive areas. Shor (28) described a 
“recorder self-therapy” technique for use 
in counselor training to help students under. 
stand themselves. Schwebel (21) has 
gested that the counselor might be help 
to learn about his own motivation through 
small classes specifically designed for that 
purpose. Slomowitz (24) compared per 
sonality changes and content achievement 
gains in two parallel classes, one conducted 
in a student-centered setting whereas the 
other was conducted in a problem-oriented 
setting. Hopke (10) and Van Zelst (27) 
have reported on the development and use 
of instruments to measure attitudes and 
empathy. Wicas (28) developed an instr 
ment with which trainees could compare 
their responses to client talk with those of 
expert counselors. 


The Counselor 


There is an increasing accumulation of 
evidence, such ‘as that found in reports by 
Shoben (22) and other Annual Review writ 
ers, which indicates the influence of coum 
selor personality and attitudes on the cour 
seling process. Daane (8) found differing 
patterns of scores on the MMPI for coum 
selors with high and low empathy scores. 
Lifton (18) had a report of significance to 
counselors on the relationship betwee 
empathy and aesthetic sensitivity. Cler 
denen (6) found that “good” trainees usual 
ly have an A or B rating on three groups 
for the Strong for Men, most frequently 
on the Scientific, Social Welfare and Lit 
erary. Arbuckle (4), in a study of traines 
who had either been chosen or rejected 
by their fellows as potential counselot, 
found significant differences on scores 0 
the MMPI, the Heston and the Kuder. 
Those who were accepted, when compared 
with those who were not accepted, tende 
to show more “normal” scores on sev 
scales of the MMPI, a higher degree 
confidence on the Heston, and a highe 
degree of interest in such areas as socidl 
service, persuasive, literary, and scientifi¢, 
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as measured by the Kuder. Snyder (25), 
in a study of the personality of clinical 
students, found that “good” students were 
more aggressive, independent, unconven- 
tional, intellectual, and social, and were 
less religious. “Poor” students tended to 
have feelings of inadequacy and neurotic 
concerns. While these “good” students were 
not necessarily good counselors, this and 
other studies tend to indicate that the 
counselor trainers should tread carefully 
when we come forth with the usual un- 
verified comments about good and poor 
counselor personality traits. 


Summary 


All this, then, would seem to point out 
that: 

1. We need more research to determine 
whether or not there are specific counselor 
traits that definitely contribute in either a 
positive or a negative way to the total ef- 
fect of the counseling process. 

2. We must become more concerned 
with the problem of the extent to which a 
counselor preparation program should be 
therapeutic or educative—does a graduate 
program-in this field have counselees or 
students, or both? 

8. The two national associations which 
are apparently most concerned with this 
problem are the American School Coun- 
selors Association and the National As- 
sociation of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers since these represent 
the individuals who do the counseling and 
those who certify and prepare them.? 

4. We must work to develop two or more 
realistic levels of counseling, with the func- 
tions of the counselor being related to his 
preparation. The “master’s level” counselors 
would likely be generalists, with specializa- 
tion coming at the post-master’s level. 

5. The American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association should take the lead in 
attempting to see that there is a movement 


The Division of School Psychologists and the 
Division of Counseling Psychologists of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association also have a legiti- 
mate and active interest in counselor education at 
the subdoctoral level. Ed. 
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toward more unity between several disci- 
plines so that there is at least a common 
core of preparation in the education of 
those individuals who are going to be 
counselors, whether they be called coun- 
selors, social workers, psychologists, or any 
other name. 

6. Personnel workers, counselors, and 
psychologists should exert themselves to 
see if they cannot reduce the traditional 
lag between research and service. How can 
we put into effect what we already know, 
so that all students who are clients rather 
than just a few in a research situation, may 
undergo a more effective counseling ex- 
perience? 


Received June 1, 1957. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Curricular Approaches to Personal Development: 
Some Problems of Research 


Henry Borow 
University of Minnesota 


“The psychological history of science,” 
Professor Edwin G. Boring (6) has again 
reminded us, “is shot through with .. . in- 
stances of negative motivation, where the 
drive for research is derived mainly from 
protest.” He might just as validly have 
asserted that the psychological history of 
psychology is pervaded by the same sort 
of avoidance drives. Professor Boring, in 
fact, links the emergence of Gestalt psy- 
chology with the dissatisfactions spawned 
by the atomism of Wundt’s and Titchener’s 
structural psychology. To find evidence of 
this recurring motif closer to home, read- 
ers of JCP need only examine those chap- 
ters in the history of applied psychology 
which concern them most—those on coun- 
seling and student personnel work. Cow- 
ley, a dedicated student of the history of 
American collegiate education, has docu- 
mented the protest of what he termed “per- 
sonalism” against the implacable rational- 
ism of the nineteenth century. A resumé 
of Cowley’s position and a brief account 
of the rise of modern student personnel 
work as a reaction against rigorous in- 
tellectualism in the university have been 
contributed by Williamson (25). 

What we may sometimes forget is that 
a new curricular development, seemingly 
without historical precedent in America 
or Europe, attended the establishment of 
professional student personnel services in 
our schools and colleges. Subsumed by 
such generic titles as “life adjustment edu- 
cation” or “education for personal adjust- 
ment” (this writer never fully realized un- 
til this moment what a malediction has 
been made of these appelatives by ardent 
conservative critics of modern education! ), 
these new courses purport to nourish the 
affective in preference to the cognitive 
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needs of students. Elsewhere, the writer 
and his colleagues have described the 
courses in this sphere in the following 
terms: 

The personal adjustment area may be said to 
embrace those courses designed primarily to bring 
about an understanding of self in relation to others 
and to the psycho-social environment. A cardinal 
objective of all such courses is the development 
and improvement of personal behavior. While it 
is patent that all aspects of the curriculum pur- 
port to enhance the student’s familiarity with the 
world about him and to assist him to effect a 
satisfactory adjustment to it, what sets the per- 
sonal adjustment course apart is its direct and 
intimate concern with helping the student achieve, 
insofar as possible, understanding and control of 
his own psychological well-being (8). 

In methodology, onal adjustment 
courses favor a clinically-oriented approach 
to instruction, seine many of their “facts” 
from the experimental wells of intro 
tion and autobiography, and frequently 
couple opportunity for individual counsel- 
ing with group processes. By contrast to 
classical subject-matter courses, they are 
amorphous in content structure and pursue 
a less rigid topical sequence. One writer 
in the field of general education has sym- 
pathetically labeled them “elephant bird” 
courses, 


Classification of Personal Adjustment 
Courses 


Because of their uncertain morphology, 
personal adjustment courses defy easy 
classification. Nonetheless, examination of 
course titles and stated objectives and con- 
tents lends warrant to the following classi- 
ficatory scheme: 


a. Courses in applied mental hygiene 
Typical aims: to teach the meaning and signifi- 
cance of mental health; to identify conditions 
which contribute to the development of social and 
emotional maturity and those which contribute 
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to psychological arrestation and disorganization; 
to familiarize the student with common behavior 
dynamisms; to provide a climate in which he can 
learn to accept his feelings and impulses as nor- 
mal and natural toward the end that the effec- 
tiveness of his interpersonal relations may be in- 
creased. 


b. Courses in educational orientation 

Typical aims: to induct student into the college 
community; to familiarize him with institutional 
practices and resources; to equip him to make 
optimum use of institutional resources; to maxi- 
mize his opportunity for intellectual achievement 
through the mastery of effective study skills and 
practices. 
c. Courses in vocational planning 

Typical aims: to sensitize student to the need 
for rational career planning; to interpret career 
motives and the meaning of work within the needs 
framework of self-understanding and self-actualiza- 
tion; to teach him a set of techniques for career 
planning and to provide a setting in which he may 
employ those techniques under supervision; to en- 
hance his knowledge of and skill in using occupa- 
tional training and placement resources. 
d. Courses in marital adjustment and fam- 

ily life 

Typical aims: to furnish a basis for increased 
appreciation of biological, psychological and so- 
cial factors in relations between the sexes; to show 
how dominant human needs find expression 
through courtship, marriage and family living; to 
identify variables associated with success and 
failure in choosing marriage partners and in the 
marriage enterprise itself; to increase knowledge 
of and skill in dealing with common problems 
and value conflicts which are experienced in 
preparation for marriage, in the assumption of 
parenthood and in personal interactions within 
the family. 
e. Courses in communications and applied 

philosophy 

Typical aims: these courses place less emphasis 
than their conventional counterparts upon pri- 
mary intellectual and cultural outcomes, and more 
upon increased effectiveness in interpersonal rela- 
tions; they lay major stress upon such instruction- 
al ends as heightened self-confidence and more 
adequate self-expression in social communication 
(speech), more rational, less emotional approaches 
to problem solving (applied logic, general seman- 
ties), and the formation and internalization of ma- 
ture and satisfying value systems (applied ethics). 

The Historical Background 

The same temper of protest which 
marked the advent of the student person- 
nel work movement motivated the rise 
of general education and, witiiin general 
education, the personal adjustment or life- 
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centered courses. The latter were con 
ceived in a sustained mood of restless dis. 
satisfaction with the class.cal and technical 
curricula. “Society,” insisted Cowley (11), 
“expects from college graduates not only 
intelligence but also civilized attitudes, 
matured emotions and cultivated charac. 
ter.” Advocates of the newer education 
spoke persuasively of “functional courses, 
of “meeting the student’s needs,” of “edu- 
cating the whole child,” terms and phrases 
which have on numerous occasions been 
invoked like shibboleths. Of one thing 
these revisionists were certain. The essen- 
tialists and the. specialists in education, 
they were convinced, either were in fla 
grant disregard of the school’s obligation 
to humanize the student or naively as 
sumed that personal maturity and s0- 
cial wisdom were the inevitable by. 
products of classical and technical learning, 
The measure of their fallacy, it was be 
lieved, lay in the mounting chaos borne 
of economic disorder, group prejudice, vo- 
cational failure, mental pathology, marital 
discord, broken homes and delinquency, 
The proponents of personal adjustment 
courses had learned a valuable lesson from 
studies in transfer of training. By discoy- 
ering that the mastery of geometric axioms 
and theorems or Latin conjugations and 
declensions did not improve the prospects 
for learning dissimilar subjects or render 
students more perceptive and _ rational 
about social issues, they called gravely into 
question the formal discipline theory of 
education which undergirded the tradition- 
al curriculum. Since they shared the prag- 
matic spirit that attended the rise of im 
strumentalism in American education, th 
would attempt to design new courses whi 
made a frontal attack on the problem of 
equipping students for the complex bust 
ness of effective living and, more that 
that, they would submit their experiment 
al courses to a test of worth. And so they 
did. There was understandable cause fot 
the readiness of these innovators to com 
mit themselves to a program of evaluative 
research. As Borow, Graver and Haak (8) 
have elsewhere pointed out, its historical 
connection with an empirical science (psy 
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chology) had rendered the personal ad- 
justment segment of the curriculum more 
susceptible to assessment through research 
than, for example, the humanities. Begin- 
ning in the early 1930's, the University of 
Minnesota pioneered in the establishment 
and appraisal of such courses. The studies 
by Williamson (26) and Stone (23) on 
vocational orientation courses and by Fattu 
(12) on an individual orientation course 
are illustrations of this work. 

How has this curricular movement fared? 
It would be an error to suggest that the 
bright aspirations of its early protagonists 
have been realized. Writing in a forthcom- 
ing volume sponsored by the Committee 
on General Education of the NEA’s Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, this writer 
(7) has gauged the current uncertain status 
of the college-level course in vocational 
planning and attempted to trace some of 
the conditions of its infirmity. While ex- 
ceptions exist, there seems no valid reason 
to conclude that growth has been much 
lustier for the other categories of personal 
adjustment courses described earlier in this 

per. The catalog of deterrent factors 
should hold more than passing interest for 
the counseling psychologist. 


Deterrents to Growth of Personal 
Adjustment Courses 


1, From the beginning, the feeling of critics 
has persisted that the group approaches required 
by such courses are a testimony of superficiality. 
Changes in personality structure, the argument 
runs, demand an instructional or treatment strate- 
gy far more intensive and intimate. The incisive- 
ness of this proposition has to a degree been 
blunted by the growing practice of combining 
group procedures with individual counseling and 
by the increased measure of acceptance and re- 
spectability won by extra-institutional group psy- 
chotherapy. Yet the stigma of superficiality re- 
mains. 


2. The “neither fish nor fowl” character of 
personal adjustment courses has given them a 
pariah’s status among student personnel workers 
and classroom instructors alike. It is doubtful, 
for example, that the conception which the typi- 
cal college personnel specialist holds of his field 
includes a definite place for such courses. An 
examination of the convention programs of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association over 
the past several years would reveal a paucity of 
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proaches to personal development. Among in- 
structors in fields other than the behavior sci- 
ences, such offerings are of course impatiently 
dismissed as “fads and frills.” Yet even psycholo- 
gists who rarely question that the knowledge and 
techniques of their profession should be used to 
assist those with personal problems turn a jaun- 
diced eye on such attempts when they occur in a 
curricular setting. Thus, an eminent physiological 
psychologist (Clifford Morgan) may produce a 
careful introductory psychology textbook embrac- 
ing certain topics adaptable to a “life-oriented” 
course and, by doing so, earns the disapprobation 
of his reviewer (21). 

8. The inescapable regimen by which the or- 
derly operation of scholastic institutions is made 
possible imposes severe restrictions upon the ob- 
servations which the classroom researcher wishes 
to make and vitiates his experimental design. Rare- 
ly can he exercise complete freedom in the selec- 
tion of classroom subjects and instructional poli- 
cies and techniques, for he holds conflicting obli- 
gations to the ideals of educational service and 
those of research. What this essentially means is 
that he confronts formidable problems in experi- 
mental control and randomization. To illustrate, 
we have known for some time that self-attitudes 
and the need to achieve are crucial prognostic 
variables in the performance of subjects both in 
counseling and in group treatment. When coun- 
selees or personal adjustment enrollees are self- 
selected as they often are, sampling bias con- 
taminates the design. Thus, a potentially potent 
but irrelevant contingency is making an unana- 
lyzed or unanalyzable contribution to criterion 
variance. The upshot is that the investigator finds 
himself conducting not a true experiment but a 
sort of field study or naturalistic observation in 
which he watches behavior unfold under, to use 
Donald Super’s term, the “messy” experimental 
conditions of real life. Such exploration may yield 
a rich store of fertile hypotheses for subsequent 
research, but they rarely if ever provide a rigor- 
ous test of an experimental hypothesis. Some 
workers, as for example, Heist (15), whose study 
will be reviewed here, and Richardson and Borow 
(20), have attempted to meet the test of random- 
ization by drawing their samples beyond the con- 
finements of the formal classroom. Yet, even 
here, the gross psychometric devices now avail- 
able to the researcher do not permit him to make 
a precise accounting of the motivational variables 
in sampling. Moreover, he has settled for a rather 
inexact model of the formal instructional experi- 
ence, 

4. When educational pragmatists set out to 
translate curricular objectives into research cri- 
teria in order that the effectiveness of their in- 
structional techniques may be tested, they en- 
counter logical difficulties. The avowed goals of 
education, pragmatic or otherwise, denote ideals, 
and ideals are constructs which cannot be fully 
equated with behavior indicators, that is, with 
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observables which one tallies and treats statisti- 
cally. This is why, in large measure, applied psy- 
chologists have for so long been puzzled and res- 
tive about their criteria. To find, for instance, 
that a vocationally counseled student shows a 
record of reliably greater earnings and steadier 
employment than a non-counseled control does not 
seem quite the same as to say he has achieved 
a state of occupational adjustment. And, indeed, 
it is not the same. Thus, the instructor in a 
personal adjustment course who sets out to “evalu- 
ate” his course never quite catches the fish in his 
net. Even were he to catch it, there are those 
who would say it is not worth the eating. The 
social goals (ideals) which serve as the starting 
point for his study do not speak univocally to all 
educators. Value terms lack singleness of inter- 
pretation. Moreover, what is to keep others from 
saying the course ought to have different goals, 
that the relevant ones have not been tested by 
the study? The hard fact is that research which 
proposes to assess the worth of a course can very 
probably never be decisive. 


Recent Research Developments 


To assert that the forementioned diffi- 
culties have forestalled the vigorous de- 
velopment of college courses of the per- 
sonal adjustment type is to state the obvi- 
ous. To conclude that such courses are 
without merit and that the research which 
has attended them has been unproductive 
would be a regrettable error. Those who 
labor in this vineyard, it is true, have fre- 
quently found their efforts at evaluation 
inconclusive and disappointing, and they 
are learning that it requires more than a 
reformers zeal to remake the collegiate 
universe. On the other hand, their insist- 
ence upon self-examination in the class- 
room, both formal and informal, has yield- 
ed fresh insights into the nature of the 
learning process and into the behavior con- 
comitants of certain types of instructional 
techniques and instructor-student interac- 
tions. For courses and experimentation 
such as these, the climate today in most 
four-year baccalaureate programs is not 
hospitable. There is a prevailing “no non- 
sense” attitude toward courses, both high 
school and college level, which emphasize 
human relations and personal development, 
and the impatient. indictment is often 
voiced that such courses are peripheral and 
vacuous. In the junior colleges, proliferat- 
ing at an astonishing rate, personal adjust- 
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ment courses appear to be fairly well e 
trenched, and it is from these quarters that 
we may expect to hear more about the up 
finished business of promoting psychologi. 
cal maturity in youth. 

Meanwhile, unexpected impetus to re 
search in this curricular area has been pro. 
vided by developments in two “respect 
able” disciplines, clinical psychology and 
social psychology. The rationale and com 
structs of client-centered counseling and 
self-theory have been borrowed, it would 
sometimes appear uncritically, to reforme 
late the role of the teacher in the class 
room. The work of Kurt Lewin and his 
successors on leadership, group process and 
action research has stimulated interest in, 
to use Cantor’s (10) hortative label, “real- 
ity-centered teaching,” and has generated 
a spate of studies on the relation betwee 
the psychosocial structure of the problem 
oriented group and behavioral outcomes. 
It should be clear that these developments 
have not had impact solely or even chiefly 
upon the out-and-out personal adjustment 
course. Perhaps their principal influence 
in the colleges has been upon the human 
relations emphasis and the changing in 
structor-student interactions which have 
appeared in certain courses in introductory 
psychology, social studies and _ teacher 
training. The studies by Faw (18) and 
Asch (2) attempted to evaluate nondiree- 
tive methods of teaching general psychok 
ogy. Berrien and Castore (3, 4) expert 
mented with a case study method of teach 
ing human relations in the introductory 
psychology course. Studies with similar ob 
jectives have been reported by Gibb and 
Gibb (14) and Ruja (22). Inspection of 
these researches makes it clear that the it 
vestigators were interested in more than 
classroom method. They were conce: 
as well with attitude formation and with 
the development of the sorts of insights 
into human action which are believed to 
contribute to effective interpersonal relé| 
tions. The studies by Bovard (9) ang 
Wispe (27) dealt more immediately with 
student participation and feelings which 
occur directly within the classroom setting 
as correlates of teacher-centered and stt- 
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dent-centered instruction. Evaluation of a 
college course having a design and purpose 
clearly bound to the student’s personal 
improvement (study skills) has been re- 
ported by Watts (24). Leino’s (18) thesis 
contains a judicious review of the experi- 
mental literature, particularly as it relates 
to non-professional psychology courses with 
an avowed human relations emphasis. 
Those who seek a summary of research on 
teaching methods in psychology will find 
it in the widely cited survey by Birney and 
McKeachie (5). 


Research at Minnesota 


At the University of Minnesota, three 
personal adjustment courses appear in the 
curriculum of the General College and 
three in the Interdisciplinary Studies area 
of the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts. The history of these courses bears 
witness to the writer’s earlier claim that 
those associated with the personal adjust- 
ment domain lean characteristically toward 
self-scrutiny. The assessment research of 
previous workers has already been reported 
in this paper. I shall attempt here to in- 
ventory in the briefest of terms some of 
the more recent studies at Minnesota. 

Leino (18) set out to ascertain whether 
real gains in emotional and social adequacy 
resulted from enrollment in an individual 
orientation course. Class size was small 
(80 students) and the instructional method 
relatively informal and permissive. Al- 
though a wide assortment of structured 
and unstructured criterion measures were 
used, virtually no significant pre- to post- 
test score changes were found for the ex- 
perimental subjects as compared with the 
control group subjects. Leino did find, 
however, that persistence in college among 
the experimentals and the frequency with 
which they voluntarily sought counseling 
in the two-year period following the course 
were both reliably higher than for the 

controls. 
| Heist (15), proceeding upon the premise 
that graduate counselor training programs 
fail to give opportunity for ‘growth’ in self- 
understanding and for exploration of per- 
sonal feelings and attitudes,” (p. 193) fur- 
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nished a non-credit, limited group psycho- 
therapy experience (twelve 50-minute ses- 
sions ) to seven randomly selected graduate 
students. While no significant differences 
between controls and experimentals were 
found on structured criterion measures such 
as the MMPI and the Heston Personality 
Adjustment Inventory, significant post- 
treatment differences favoring the experi- 
mentals were shown by a set of TAT cards 
and by an analysis of autobiographical ma- 
terials. The consistency with which experi- 
mental subjects and independent judges, 
the latter responding on the strength of 
protocol analysis, ranked the subjects’ be- 
havior changes led Heist to infer that 
change did occur and that this took the 
form of differential increases in insight and 
in “initiation of psychological growth.” 

Leton’s (19) problem was to evaluate 
four relatively independent methods of 
teaching mental hygiene to junior high 
school students. Despite employment of a 
variety of criteria, his results were almost 
uniformly negative. The chief value of an 
exploratory study of this sort would seem 
to be that it highlights for other would- 
be researchers the fearsome array of ad- 
ministrative and design obstacles to be 
surmounted in complex “course-in-prog- 
ress” evaluations. 

Krumboltz and Farquhar (17), operat- 
ing within an intricate and fastidious de- 
sign, investigated the motivational and 
self-rated achievement changes resulting 
from three methods (instructor-centered, 
student-centered, eclectic) of teaching a 
how-to-study course. Resisting the tempta- 
tion to compare the three instructional tech- 
niques in over-all cash value (i.e. Which 
method produces the greatest improvement 
in scholastic average?), they built their 
companion studies in such a way as to 
explore a variety of relationships, sugges- 
tive of fresh hypotheses, which are com- 
monly ignored in course evaluations. Stu- 
dents taught by the eclectic method, par- 
ticularly women, increased most in the de- 
sire to achieve as measured by the n 
Achievement test (n Ach), a projective de- 
vice. The three methods did not differ 
significantly in producing changes on an 
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objective final examination, a self-report 
study habits and attitudes blank, and a 
configurally scored inventory of non-in- 
tellectual traits. Students who originally 
expressed preference for a fact-giving (cog- 
nitive) emphasis in instruction tended to 
increase their self-ratings on study habits 
and attitudes from pre- to post-testing 
whereas those originally favoring an affec- 
tive approach to instruction tended to de- 
crease their self-ratings. 


Hoyt (16) found tentative evidence in 
support of the belief that both students en- 
rolled in credit courses in vocational guid- 
ance and those receiving individual voca- 
tional counseling, when compared with 
control subjects, tend to make career 
choices which are more certain, more sat- 
isfying and more realistic (as rated by 
counselors). On the assumption that in- 
creasing college enrollments will necessi- 
tate proportionately more multiple coun- 
seling, Vivian Hewer has been at work at 
Minnesota comparing outcomes of individ- 
ualized vocational counseling with those 
deriving from a group experience which 
combines lecture and case study methods. 


Anderson (1) compared experimental 
and control groups on an original Likert- 
type attitude scale to ascertain to what 
extent a course in marriage and family liv- 
ing modified verbalized attitudes. Relative 
to the control subjects, the attitudes of 
the experimentals toward sex, marriage and 
family life shifted significantly in the di- 
rection of the course objectives. Women 
students held more mature attitudes than 
men at the outset, but this difference dis- 
appeared in post-course testing. Students 
who admitted discussing sex matters “fully” 
with parents earned reliably higher pretest 
scores than students who reported “no dis- 
cussion.” However, the less the discussion 
with parents on matters of sex and repro- 
duction, the greater was the gain from pre- 
to post-testing. An interesting ancillary find- 
ing emerged from the construction and 
keying of the attitude scale. It was shown 
possible to obtain a substantial common 
core of agreement among differently 
trained leaders in family life education on 
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items dealing with dating, courtship, mar. 
riage and family living. 
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A Note on Use of the MMPI in College Counseling 
Thomas E. Pustell 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island 


If the psychological counselor function- 
ing in a college or school setting is to be 
effective, he must not only do a good job 
of counseling but, equally important, he 
must also be successful in publicizing his 
services and encouraging their use by those 
most in need of them. It would be particu- 
larly helpful if it were found that the more 
poorly adjusted students were more apt to 
respond to his public relations efforts than 
were other students. The present study 
thus seeks to test the hypothesis that an 
opportunity for a limited self referral to 
a psychological counselor will be more at- 
tractive to the more poorly adjusted stu- 
dents. 

Procedure 

The fact that our entering college fresh- 
men are routinely given the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
made it feasible to explore the possibility 
that the test could be used to encourage 
contact between the psychological counselor 
and those students most in need of his 
help. Accordingly early in the fall semester 
a notice was read in the required fresh- 
man orientation classes reminding new stu- 
dents that the college psychological coun- 
selor would be happy to discuss the implica- 
tions of the personality inventory with any 
student in a private ten or fifteen minute 
interview. We wondered whether or not 
this invitation would particularly attract 
the more poorly adjusted students. 


The group given the test consisted of 358 
males and 192 females, making a total of 
550. A count was kept of those coming for 
an interpretation by Christmas vacation, 
after which the response dropped off to 
only a very occasional straggler. Both “in- 
terpretees” and “non-interpretees” were 
classified as either “atypical” or “typical” in 
regard to: the level of psychological ad- 
justment suggested by the MMPI. A given 
profile was called atypical if two or more 
of the scales were as high as a T-score of 
70, or if even one scale reached a T-score 
of 80. All other profiles were classified 
as typical. 

Keeping in mind that abrupt test inter- 
pretations could do considerable harm, the 
writer was careful to begin each interpre- 
tation by encouraging the student to first 
give his own impressions of himself. This 
provided an opportunity to “feel out” biases 
and sensitivities as well as to adapt the 
student’s own terminology to the ensuing 
test interpretation. The interpretation usual- 
ly turned out to reinforce the student’s self 
percept and to add a point or two with 
which he could agree or at least be inter- 
ested in pondering. In the case of test in- 
dicators of considerable maladjustment, the 
psychologist used a “low pressure” method, 
never urging anyone into counseling, but 
rather mentioning its availability and per- 
haps suggesting that the student might 
prefer waiting to see how things worked 
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out, rather than starting counseling at once. 
The immediate reactions of the students 
suggested that they found the interpreta- 
tion experience both enjoyable and in- 
triguing. 
Results and Discussion 

Interesting but somewhat incidental to 
the main point of the study are two un- 
predicted sex difference findings. The first 
of these is a greater incidence of MMPI 
atypicality in males as compared with 
females in the group studied. Seventeen 
per cent of the males fell in this category, 
whereas only nine per cent of the females 
did (chi-square = 6.51, p<.02). For what- 
ever reason then, the young women in 
this group were much less likely than the 
young men to obtain atypical scores on 
this inventory of personal adjustment. 

The second sex difference is a definite 
tendency for proportionately more females 
than males to come in for an interpretation. 
Twenty-three per cent of the females came 
in as compared with only 11 per cent of 
the males (chi-square = 14.04, p<.001). It 
would be interesting to see whether the two 
sex differences are general findings, i.e., 
whether in settings other than an Eastern 
co-educational, suburban, commuter col- 
lege, women would tend consistently to 
show more interest in psychologizing about 
themselves, and fewer atypical test patterns. 


Table 1 

Relationship between Level of Adjustment and 

Coming for a Test Interpretation 

Category of Level of Adjustment 
Subjects Typical Atypical Total 
Interpretees 74 9 83 
Non-Interpretees 899 68 467 
Total 473 77 550 
Turning to the main question of the 
study, the results in Table 1 show that 83 
students availed themselves of the chance 
to talk with the psychologist, and that these 
students do not tend to differ from the 
others in regard to level of adjustment. 
Since the chi square of .82 does not ap- 
proach significance, and there is no trend 
suggested when males and females are con- 
sidered separately, our hypothesis is not 
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confirmed. It is interesting to note als 
that our method of MMPI classification 
labeled 14 per cent of the 550 freshman a 
atypical in psychological adjustment. 


We may conclude that an opportunity 
for a professional discussion of one’s per 
sonality tends to attract neither the more 
poorly nor the better adjusted students in 
any disproportionate fashion. Rather it 
seems that under these circumstances cop 
tact is made with people representing a 
wide variety of adjustment levels. Motives 
for the interview are diverse, varied and 


mixed, with student comments reflecting} # i 


curiosity about psychology or self, a wish 
for advice, and a host of other reasons, 
Therefore one is not justified in making 
categorical statements about the level off i 
adjustment of individuals who do or d 
not manifest interest in obtaining psycho 
logical insight about themselves. 


It is true that offering these interviews 
to freshmen failed as a means of attracting 
poorly adjusted individuals; nevertheless, 
the practice is considered to be worthwhile i 
By this means some 15 per cent of the 
freshman group came to talk with a psy- 
chologist in the flesh, and hopefully t 


learn that psychologists are not mysterious§ ner, 


or frightening after all. It is anticipated 
that throughout their college careers and 
even afterwards many of these individuals 
will consequently be more favorably dis-§ ; 
posed toward psychology when they them- 
selves, or their friends are considering psy- 
chological counseling. Students are als 
potentially benefited in another way, for 
over a semester later we find an occasional 
individual, really seeking personal counsel 
ing, who finds it easier to break the ice by 
inquiring about his personality test scores 
Another advantage was the opportunity 
reach large numbers of students with met 
tion of the psychological counseling services 
in the announcement read in class. Becaus 
of all these factors, it appears that the 
possibility of psychological assistance 
more likely to occur to any student whel 
he becomes troubled with personal prob 
lems. 
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Letters to 


To the Editor: 


Group Counseling: Misnomer of 
Consequence? 


Once upon a time it was suggested rather 

clearly by Wrenn, Williamson and Foley, and 
Hahn and McLean, to name but a few, that 
counseling is a one-to-one process involving only 
two people: one counselor and one counselee. 
In fact, Hahn and McLean sounded quite em- 
phatic in 1950: 
To talk of “group counseling” and to imply that 
it is similar in structure and outcomes to one-to- 
one ‘clinical counseling is as silly as talking about 
“group courtship”. . . (4, p. 11). 

Contrary to this view, Ohlsen (5, p. 294), in 

his otherwise excellent introductory guidance text 
in 1955, joined a number of others in using the 
term “group counseling.” A still more recent 
consideration of this matter is found in Arbuckle’s 
new introductory text, Guidance and Counseling 
in the Classroom (1, pp. 329-330): 
Group counseling is another term that is some- 
times used instead of group therapy, but it would 
be unacceptable to the author at least, since 
counseling concerns only two individuals, together, 
in a unique and highly personal relationship. To 
paraphrase “two’s company, three’s a crowd,” 
the author would feel that “two’s counseling, 
three’s a group.” When Ohlsen, for example, 
refers to group counseling in the following man- 
ner, he is obviously ~~ group therapy as 
it is envisaged in this book . 

Ohlsen’s description of group “eels is 

then cited by Arbuckle as follows: 
To the unsophisticated observer, group counsel- 
ing at first appears to be nothing more than a 
friendly conversation among the members of an 
extremely tolerant group. As the observer con- 
tinues to listen, however, he notes that the 
topics of conversation are not the topics of the 
ordinary social group. The members of this group 
are talking about themselves, about things which 
disturb them, and about what they can do in 
order to improve their adjustment to life. Such 
problems are not group problems, but more per- 
sonal matters; the conversants are working to- 
gether to help one another to face individual 
conflicts which are too difficult for any one of 
them to solve alone. 

It is interesting to find Arbuckle on record in 
what may still be a teapot-tempest concerning 
the terminological impossibility of the label “group 
counseling.” The educational danger in using this 
term, however, is real in that unwary administra- 
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tors might be encouraged to spring all too eager- 
ly to the unwarranted conclusion that it is more 
efficient to “switch to group counseling” because 
it can accomplish basically the same thing as 
(what would out of complicated necessity be com- 
pounded to be) individual counseling. 

Although Arbuckle’s thoughts on this matter 
might have been at least vaguely anticipated (2) 
in his most current book, his readers may experi- 
ence a moment of wondering when reaching Chap- 
ter 8, The Student Group, and note the follow- 
ing in the first paragraph: 

. Group dynamics, group |guidance, group 
therapy, group counseling, the psychology of the 
group—these are still relatively rare terms in the 
curriculum of most teacher training institutions 
(1, p. $25). 

Does Arbuckle, one asks, feel that “group coun- 
seling” is a term which should appear in the cur- 
riculum of most teacher training institutions or, 
as one later infers, perhaps it would be well to 
have “group counseling” remain a relatively rare 
term in the curriculum of most teacher training 
institutions? This would not apply, of course, 
to group dynamics, group guidance, group ther- 
apy, phychology of the group, and counseling. In 
fact, might not another term be helpful and on 
the right track if one added, in its most fancy 
label: “group conference dynamics”? 

Actually the hope is for a reduction and clari- 
fication in terminology by beginning with four 
basic terms founded upon the function served 
by each. Then the word “group” might be added 
as sparingly as possible to better define the action 
involved only as it is related to serving the basic 
function specified in the root term. The root 
terms, each serving a unique, however related, 
function might begin with: 

a. Guidance 

b. Group Therapy 
c. Counseling 

d. Conference 

The selected definitions are primarily for the 
purpose of convenience rather than all-inclusive- 
ness, or whatever might be considered “highest 
authority.” The main point is to describe the 
labels adequately enough to make a beginning 
toward objectivity. 

Guidance 

That purposeful and total process which at- 
tempts to enhance each individual’s entire educa- 
tive experience according to his needs and po- 
tentialities. 

One might see some relationship between this 
definition and the following (3): 
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Personnel work as a whole may be regarded 
as a means whereby the individual’s total edu- 
cative experience may be most effectively related 
to his personal needs and potentialities. 


Group Therapy 


Slavson’s definition, which delineates what is 
actually one form of psychotherapy, is offered: 
to introduce therapeutic (or curative) activity de- 
signed to direct the individual's efforts toward 
useful undertakings, and to clarify the psycholog- 
ical conflicts that may be transformed into a 
normal way of living (6, p. 9). 


Counseling 


Two standard definitions recognized during the 
past decade are suggested: 

Counseling is a personal and dynamic relation- 
ship between two people who approach a mutually 
defined problem with mutual consideration for 
each other to the end that the younger, or less 
mature, or more troubled of the two is aided to 
a self-determined resolution of his problems (8, 
p. 59). 

Counseling has been defined as a face-to-face 
situation in which by reason of training, skill, or 
confidence vested in him by the other, one — 
helps the second person to face, Epona enive 5 
solve, and resolve adjustment prob Ges. 
includes all efforts on the part of both counselor 
and client to face, clarify, and solve immediate 
problems ... (7, p. 192). 


Conference 


A meeting of two or more individuals having 
a common point of reference in the welfare of 
one or more other individuals. 

Group guidance may be confused with group 
therapy and either of these confused with the 
term conference. In distinguishing between group 
guidance and group therapy, Arbuckle lists ten 
contrasting features of each in his current book 
(1, pp. 328-829). Key differences between group 
guidance and group therapy include the following: 

1. In group guidance the discussion is usually 
intellectual in nature and may tend to be imper- 
sonal, or related to a topic that may be of intel- 
lectual significance to the group, rather than 
stressing personal significance to one individual 
or any particular individuals in the group. 

2. In group therapy the individual member 
of the group is important, rather than the pur- 
pose or goal of the group as a whole. The dis- 
cussion is usually of an emotional and feeling na- 
ture rather than intellectual, and the problems 
discussed and felt are personal problems. 

Both guidance (cognitive) and therapy (conative) 
may thus be carried on or transacted by the 
group process. Counseling is a unique process 
because it is transacted by two persons, only, one 
of whom is recognized as the counselor (or some- 
times therapist). A conference may involve two 
persons, or more than two persons. In both situa- 


tions the focus is upon another person. Thus, 
and referring once more to teacher training in 
stitutions, elementary teachers, at least, must to 
day (almost inevitably) engage in parent-teache 
conferences. This may be with one parent o 
both. It might conceivably include the father, 
mother, teacher, principal, and, occasionally, the 
child himself. The “common point of reference” 
is, of course, the child or pupil. 

It must be kept in mind that a conference 
situation can become a counseling situation. Per. 
haps the best illustration of this is provided by 
the experienced public school elementary teache 
whe can develop a parent-teacher conference inty 

situation. Often a mother, particu- 
larly, may assume the role of client. The 
is many times set for the most enthusiastic Rogeri 
an when it becomes less painful for mother : 
confide what is bothering her to a teacher-coun- 
selor than to kéep such tension-provoking thoughiy 
to herself. Whether the teacher will, either by 
choice or competency, accept the role of cour 
selor in such a situation is of course another matter, 


is involved which might tempt one to use the 
well-liked word “counseling,” let the decision be 
whether the process involved is to be 

by the term group guidance or the term group 
therapy, or is it a conference in accordance with 
the definitions provided above? In any event, by 
definition, a group process of more than two per 
sons should not be termed counseling. 


William W. Armentrout 
California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo, California 
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Test Reviews 


Laurence Siegel 
Miami University 


Sequential Tests of Educational Progress. 
Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 
1956, 1957. 


The definition of educational objectives has 
long been recognized as basic to both sound 
teaching procedures and meaningful evaluational 
techniques. A focus upon “cognitive” objectives 
other than that of simple retention of facts and 
principles, however, is of relatively recent vint- 
age. Hence, it is not surprising that test pub- 
lishers have heretofore restricted their offerings 
in the achievement area to tests which require 
respondents merely to spew back their accumu- 
lated knowlege. While it is true that rote learn- 
ing is a valid objective of teaching (and evalua- 
tion), it is also obvious that other objectives are 
at least equal in importance. The ultimate pay- 
off for the educational process is not merely the 
weight of accumulated information imparted to 
the student, but rather the extent to which these 
knowledges are integrated by the learner and 
made available for application to previously un- 
encountered situations. In short, the evaluation 
of a pupil’s educational progress must eventually 
include measures of his performance on tasks re- 
quiring him to solve problems; i.e., generalize 
about and apply the knowledge he has acquired. 
This is the unique and much needed contribution 
made by The Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress (STEP). 

The STEP series measures the application of 
learning in seven major areas presumed to infuse 
all kinds of curricula and to be central to the 
educational process from the fourth grade through 
the sophomore year of college. The measured 
proficiencies are essay writing, listening compre- 
hension, reading comprehension, writing (not spe- 
cifically essays), science, mathematics and social 
studies, These areas are sampled by subtests at 
four levels, ranging from mid-elementary school 
to mid-college. Six of the area subtests are avail- 
able in two equivalent forms at every grade level. 
The seventh, essay writing, has four forms at 
each grade level. The subtests are timed for 70 
minutes (85 minutes for the essay test) but are 
tegarded as power rather than speed tests. 

The potential user of STEP may be dismayed 
by the substantial variety of materials he will be 
required to purchase and to manipulate. Consider 
an order for materials to satisfy the requirements 
of a high school testing program wherein 100 
students are to be examined simultaneously. First, 
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one would need 700 test booklets equally divided 
among the equivalent forms for each of the 
achievement areas at level 2. This amounts to 
16 different kinds of booklets. Perhaps a single 
scoring stencil for each of the forms of the six 
objective subtests would suffice (12 more items). 
Add a handbook for scoring essays, answer sheets, 
a set of directions for administering and scoring 
the area subtests, and you have nine additional 
kinds of objects to manipulate. Throw in six 
manuals for interpreting area scores, pads of score 
distribution sheets and a technical manual for 
good measure and you have 47 different kinds 
of material. In spite of the fact that each of 


these is carefully planned and serves a useful 
of testing 


purpose, the sheer number of items 
materials is apt to be a trifle i 


Statistical Characteristics 


The reliability coefficients thus far available 
for STEP are based upon internal analyses; i.e., 
they relate only to subtest homogeneity. Appli- 
cations of Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 yielded 
satisfactory coefficients for all subtests at all 
levels. In the absence of correlational data be- 
tween test and retest scores, the manual offers 
no reassurance regarding the stability of STEP 
scores. A more serious omission, at the present 
time, however, is the lack of correlational data 
between the alternate forms of each subtest. 
Every set of alternate forms was designed with 
a view toward equivalence, insofar as possible 
within the limits imposed by the original pool 
of items. Thus, it is probably safe to assume that 
correlations between forms would be high. These 
data are, however, much needed and the Tech- 
nical Report indicates that they will be forth- 
coming in a Supplement. 

Validity coefficients for STEP are not yet 
available. The series possesses obvious content 
validity resulting from the careful preliminary 
work involving the definition of objectives of 
the battery and the structure of items which 
preceded the actual item-writing process. Fur- 
thermore, all items included in STEP survived 
a discriminatory analysis against the criterion of 
total subtest score. There is little question but 
that the series will have demonstrated validity 
against appropriate external criteria when such 
studies are done. At present, however, one can 
only wonder about the comparative validity of a 
measure like STEP (unique in the measurement 
of applications) in comparison to other instru- 
ments measuring rote memory. The results of 
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validity studies will appear in Supplements to 
the Technical Report. 

By definition, STEP is a unique kind of achieve- 
ment battery. The objectives of “problem solv- 
ing” and “critical thinking” imply a measure 
which will reflect both acquisition of knowledge 
and something of a g factor involving capacity 
to apply this knowledge to novel situations. Thus, 
the battery should be expected to correlate sub- 
stantially with an index of academic capacity 
such as the School and College Ability Tests; 
and it does. The evidence derived from the 
correlations between these two batteries in com- 
parison to the reliabilities of each one indicates 
that they tend to measure somewhat more similar 
functions at the lower grade levels than at the 
upper grade levels. 

The care with which the normative samples 
were selected and resultant data are presented 
is impressive. Just one of the commendable fea- 
tures of the percentile norms provided for STEP 
is the listing of conversions from score interval 
to a “percentile band” rather than to the usual 
single percentile value. The higher percentile of 
the pair constituting the band roughly corresponds 
to a score at one standard error of measurement 
above the midpoint of the intervals. Similarly, 
the lower percentile of the band corresponds to 
a score about one standard error of measurement 
below the midpoint of the interval. The publisher 
says simply, “It is hoped that this form of presen- 
tation will encourage more realistic interpretations 
of scores.” In view of the potential danger of 
reporting absolute percentiles to pupils and par- 
ents, complicated by the known instability of 
test scores in general, the reviewer adds his 
ardent “amen.” 


Summary 


The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
is an achievement battery meriting a good deal 
more than superficial consideration by persons 
responsible for testing programs at all educational 
levels. STEP is not just another series of achieve- 
ment tests. The battery focuses upon measure- 
ment of applications of knowledge rather than 
upon mere possession of knowledge and to this 
extent gets at a basic objective of the educational 
process. 

Certain criticisms of STEP are all too obvious. 
The publication of the battery really should have 
been accompanied by data supporting the stability 
and validity of subtest scores. This comment is 
not to be construed as an expression of doubt con- 
cerning either the fact that these data will shortly 
be available or the likelihood that they will meet 
the usual requirements for realiability and validity. 
Until the data are available, however, STEP is still 
a bit of an unknown. 

This temporary deficiency is quite minor in 
view of the over-all excellence of the battery. The 
careful preliminary groundwork laid by the many 
educators and members of the publisher's profes- 
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sional staff engaged im a cooperative 

yielded powerful dividends. STEP is a superig 
battery on all counts ranging from the technic 
aspects of construction to the matter of prepara 
tion of test booklets and readable manuals. The 
wealth of materials necessary to administer and 
interpret the battery will frighten some ; 
off, and will cause others to spend more than t 
usual amount of time in preliminary study of the 
series before attempting to administer it. The 
latter group will find that their additional effort 
have been well rewarded. a 


Bertram R. Forer. Forer Vocational Su. 
vey. Los Angeles: Western Psychological 
Services, 1957. * 


The Forer Vocational Survey (FVS) is a sem 
tence-completion inventory designed to sampk 
personality functions which may bear upon a 
individual’s ability to work successfully in om 
society. It is unlike the typical interest inver 
tories in three basic ways. First, FVS is a 
jective rather than an objective instrument. A 
such it is subject to all of the usual criticisms o 
projectives while deriving a certain amount @ 
strength peculiar to such instruments, 
it attempts to focus upon an individual's ability 
to work successfully in a generic sense, rather than 
upon his interest in working within a specific o 
cupational framework. Finally, as the manual 
points out, FVS is, at present, a research instr 
ment “. . . devised to explore the non-intellectul 
processes and functions much as would an inter 
view aid.” As such, it will probably be of greater 
interest in the therapeutic setting than in the 
vocational guidance setting. & 

The sentence stems constituting FVS ‘items are 
classified into three major areas: respondents 
reactions (to authorities, co-workers, criticism, fail 
ure, taking orders and responsibility); causes of 
certain of his feelings and actions (including ag 
gression, anxiety, failure, and job change); and 
vocational goals. Responses are evaluated by item, 
then grouped within each of the above noted area 
and finally evaluated in toto. 


Statistical Characteristics 


Many of the traditional statistical requirements 
for psychometrics are, of course, inapplicable when 
considering projective instruments. To the exem 
that statistical refinements interfere with or act 
ally obscure projective material, these refinement 
have no place in the evaluation of personality. — 

One is tempted to wonder, however, about wh? 
does the major share of projecting when projective 
inventories are interpreted. To what extent dos 
the interpretation made by the evaluator 
his own personality rather than that of the client? 
As with anything else, some persons are probably 
much more insightful in extrapolating from the 
FVS than others. It is appropriate to inquitt 
about the agreement in interpretation of FVS 
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sponses using a technique like that of “blind 
analysis” and several interpreters. This question 
is not approached in the manual. 

The matter of validity is also treated much too 
lightly. The absence of validity data is excused 
in the manual on the grounds that FVS is a pro- 
jective instrument. One must agree with the as- 
sertion that “responses will most likely be inter- 

qualitatively rather than in routine metric 
fashion.” It is possible, however, to validate cate- 
gories of qualitative interpretation against behavi- 
oral criteria. 


Summary 

The Forer Vocational Survey is an incomplete- 
sentences approach to the evaluation of person- 
ality as revealed by vocational pressures. The 
user is here cautioned against equating written 
responses on the record form with a client’s be- 
havior in the job setting. 

The FVS provides the counselor with another 
set of stimuli generated by his client. The old 
saw that anything a client does reveals something 
of himself may be invoked to justify the use of 
the instrument. To this may be added the po- 
tential values of FVS as an “ice-breaker,” source 
of interview material, and fertile spawning ground 
for clues about client behavior and hunches re- 
garding the dynamics of a client’s personality. 
There is always the danger, however, of looking 
to the datum that a client scratches his left ear 
(rather than his right) to serve the same ends. 

The manual asserts that interpretation of FVS 
responses is much dependent upon the experience, 
ingenuity and insight of the interpreter. This art 
of interpretation may nonetheless legitimately be 
subjected to certain logical requirements of veri- 
fiability and replicability. These further steps still 
need to be taken with the FVS, even if its use 
is to be restricted to research rather than opera- 
tional applications. 


R. F. Berdie and W. L. Layton. Minnesota 
Counseling Inventory. New York: Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1953, 1957. 


The MCI catalogues information germane to 
personality structure and problems of respondents 
in grades 9-12. It consists of 3855 items in the 
form of self-descriptive statements. Some of the 
statements are biographical in nature (e.g., “85. 
I do not have spells of hayfever or asthma.”) but 
most are expressions of feelings, aspirations, be- 
liefs, etc. The items were suggested by selected 
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subscales in the Minnesota Personality Inventory 
and the MMPI. 

The MCI yields nine scores. Three of these 
(Family Relationships, Social Relationships and 
Emotional Stability) assist in identifying areas of 
good or poor adjustment. Four others are directed 
towards the methods students employ in making 
adjustments. The two final scores serve as vali- 
dating scores to identify respondents who é¢ither 
omit too many items to justify scoring the inven- 
tory or who appear to respond largely in terms 
of the social acceptability of the statement. 


Statisical Characteristics 

Two types of reliability coefficients are reported 
for the MCI. The corrected split-half correla- 
tions are, in general, higher for the scales measur- 
ing areas of adjustment than for the scales meas- 
uring characteristic mode of adjustment. The least 
homogeneous scales are Conformity (respect for 
authority) and Mood (prevailing emotional tone 
and morale), 

Retest reliabilities computed after a one to 
three month interval generally ranged. between 
.70 and .85. Again, Conformity and Mood tend 
to be the least reliable subscales. 

The diagnostic MCI subscales were validated 
against teachers’ nominations of students who be- 
have in ways characterized by the authors as 
being associated with each scale. In addition, 
“special” groups of students were nominated by 
school nurses, counselors and principals as being 
leaders, delinquents or as having serious family 
problems. The bulk of evidence supports the 
contention that the MCI subscales identify the 
groups so nominated in spite of the fallible cri- 
teria employed for the studies. 

Standard score equivalents for raw subscale 
scores are presented separately by sex and grade 
(grades 9 and 10 combined; 11 and 12 combined). 


Summary 

The Minnesota Counseling Inventory is an ob- 
jectively scored device requiring high school stu- 
dents to indicate whether or not each of 355 de- 
scriptive statements is descriptive of themselves. 
Sets of statements are combined to form subscales 
indicating areas of personal adjustment or malad- 
justment and the methods whereby adjustments 
are made. The authors recommend that the MCI 
be used to sensitize teachers and counselors to 
student personality characteristics and to identify 
students in need of therapeutic attention. They 
further suggest that the inventory may serve as a 
criterion for the evaluation of the outcomes of 
specific educational experiences, 
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Kenneth E. Clark, America’s Psychologists; 
a Survey of a Growing Profession. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Psychological 
Association, 1957. Pp. ix + 247. 


In 1952 APA, with the assistance of funds from 
the National Science Foundation, undertook a 
study of the development of the science of psy- 
chology. This book reports on the aspect concerned 
with “the nature of the personal and environmental 
factors influencing the research productivity of 
psychologists.” 


Major emphasis is given to a study of a group 
of 150 “significant contributors” to psychology 
who obtained their Ph.D.’s between 1930 and 
1944, who published a great deal, and who were 
nominated as outstanding contributors by other 
high publishers. Chapters 3 through 7 discuss 
various criteria of eminence, present status of 
these significant contributors, their background 
and early training, their graduate training and 
first five years of work, and differences between 
eminent psychologists in different fields. The au- 
thor notes that much from the wide range of 
data obtained is what might be expected by the 
close observer of the present scene. On the other 
hand, he notes the following somewhat “unex- 
pected” findings: More significant contributors 
had undergraduate majors in psychology, more 
liked a team or cooperative approach to research, 
number of publications was not highly related to 
eminence, these persons emerged early in their 
careers, they tended to come from “good” gradu- 
ate departments, they took early jobs that per- 
mitted research, and they have been elected to 
professional offices. 

The reviewer’s basic impression from these find- 
ings is that “potentially good men” are spotted 
early in their undergraduate work, recommended 
to the “better” graduate departments (reputation 
and finances) which give them large stipends and 
assign them to research, and finally these stu- 
dents are recommended for academic and research 
jobs which further their early blossoming as re- 
search contributors. Present selection procedures 
seem somewhat validated; it is too bad that there 
are not more such students! 

Other aspects of the problem were also at- 
tacked. Chapter 2 on the development of Ameri- 
can psychology makes many familiar points but 
the comparison of APA with other professional 
societies will be of interest. Chapter 8 presents a 
follow-up of one thousand B.A. and M.A. psy- 
chology majors; much of interest will be found 
here as to the continuing affiliation of these “drop 
outs” with psychology. Chapter 9 describes who 
uses psychological techniques through intensive 
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surveys of four urban communities. For every two 
APA members there are three non-members e. 
gaged in psychological work; much of this work 
seemed of value and not likely to be replaced by 
Ph.D. APA members. Thus questions are raise 
for APA and licensing standards. Chapter 1) 
summarizes a survey of present-day first-year grat. 
uate students. The author notes that this grow 
is much more service oriented than are th 
“significant contributors.” ie 
The reviewer found much of interest in thi 
series of studies, but he wishes that certain othe 
types of data had been collected. The present 
study emphasizes descriptive items such as schod 
attended, courses taken, stipends received, active 
ties undertaken. It would have been interestip 
to have made more of a motivational study. 
much more difficult to collate, the members mighi 
have been asked to describe why they entered 
psychology, what they felt were the dominant 
forces in their development, what they valued in 
their work, etc. The definition of “significant com 
tributors” is one of amount of publishing ani 
nomination by such high publishers. This is a 
important aspect of psychology, but at times the 
report reads as if psychologists making other type 
of contributions are just privates in an army @ 
servants. Are those who were nominated mos 
effective in challenging students in the next ger 
eration to enter psychology? It would have been 
interesting to find out the reaction of local gradt 
ate students to these “significant contributors” # 
teachers, Great teachers are also significant com 
tributors. Occasionally the report has a slight ton 
of regret that so many present day psychologists 
are service, rather than research, oriented. Both 
types are needed; there should be no regrets. 
Nevertheless the reviewer found, and he be 
lieves that other readers will find, much of it 
terest in this report on our growing profession. 
Francis P. Robinson 
Ohio State University 


Julius Seeman, The Case of Jim. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Educational Test Bureau, 195). 


Pp. 30. 

Counselor education is fraught with difficulties 
not the least of which is the introduction of th 
prospective counselor to the actual counseling 
interview. The Case of Jim should make it easier 0 
acquaint the student with the counseling proces. 

Seeman suggests a second purpose: “a point d 
departure for a study of personality in general. 
The form of presentation should help the psy 
chology teacher initiate a fruitful discussion @ 
personality growth. 

The publication consists of three parts: (a) a 4 
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minute recording (disk or tape), (b) an annotated 
verbatim script of the recording, (c) a discussion 
of counseling and personality which uses the 
recorded material liberally to illustrate several 
“hypotheses” about personality integration. 

The recording contains excerpts from four inter- 
views selected from those held with Jim over a 
period of about two years. The counselor discusses 
these briefly in order to highlight the significant 


p& features and goals of each excerpt as well as of 


counseling in general. The quality of the record- 
ing is good (judged by a standard of the re- 
corded interview rather than a commercial hi-fi 
symphony). At times either the client or the coun- 
selor (or as indicated in the script, the therapist) 
is inaudible, but in general the recording is clear. 

The annotated script is well done and would 
be particularly valuable to the novice. It would 
seem to be an indispensable teaching aid for the 
most efficient use of the case. The script is pub- 
lished in a 80-page booklet along with the discus- 
sion of personality. 

Self concept theory as developed by Rogers 
and other nondirectivists is the basis for the dis- 
cussion of counseling and personality integration. 
This is presented simply and concisely with many 
illustrations from the recorded case materials. 
Though there are more detailed presentations of 
this point of view, this presents the central “hy- 
potheses” with clarity. Seeman also tackles the 
difficult problem of the “norma!” personality from 
the self concept framework. 

The reviewer is enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties for this publication. This enthusiasm is not, 
however, without reservation. The most immediate 
is whether this is “counseling.” Admittedly there 
is a fine line between therapy and counseling, 
but there are few settings in which the typical 
counseling case extends over two years, nor in 
actual operation does most counseling involve ex- 
tensive personality reorganization. One might well 
question the implications of introducing students 
to “counseling” in this way. To present the case 
without making clear that this was one approach 
to counseling and that in most settings counsel- 
ing takes place in fewer interviews and with more 
definite but limited goals would seem to present 
a one sided view of the profession. 

There is at least one danger in so far as its 
use for the study of personality is concerned. 
Telescoping the changes taking place over a two- 
year period into a 42-minute presentation can be 
misleading. One must use caution to avoid the 
conclusion that most counseling is as dramatic 
as this or that personality theory is always so well 
supported. Undoubtedly, the excerpts were se- 
lected for their illustrative value rather than as a 
random representation of counseling; as an illus- 
tration of the self concept theory the case is almost 
too gond. In the hands of a skillful teacher, how- 
ever, these dangers can be avoided. 

Recordings. and case presentations such as this 
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one are much needed. The material is carefully 
selected, the recording comparatively clear, and 
the presentation well organized. Equally good 
cases from several different theoretical frame- 
works would contribute significantly to counselor 
education programs as well as to the study of 
personality. 

Clyde A. Parker 

Brigham Young University 
J. Samuel Bois, Explorations in Awareness. 

New York: Harper and Bros., 1957. 

In most counseling and personnel work training 
programs little systematic attention is given to 
language function and use. Most writers in this 
field seem to have not explicitly explored the 
applicability of general semantics to counseling 
processes and personnel work. There is an as- 
sumption that because we use language we are 
fully aware of its effects and effectiveness. Dr. 
Bois’ book is a challenge to this assumption. It 
is an application of general semantics which is 
an illustration rather than an explanation or inter- 
pretation of the field. It attempts to make clearer 
the meaning of words and concepts used by gen- 
eral semantics by means of illustrations. It has 
ideas and perspectives that personnel workers 
might examine with profit. 

The book is organized to describe how “our 
everyday language can be viewed as a brain 
tool.” The author then proceeds to introduce works 
and concepts through illustrations and 
experiences that expand on this theme. He de- 
scribes situations that have made certain concepts 
and words more meaningful as a method of 
achieving greater awareness. The book is not a 
systematic presentation of a theory to be studied 
and learned. Rather, reading it is an experience 
producing greater awareness of language as a 
tool, its use as an extension of ourselves, and its 
limiting aspects. 

A fundamental idea underlying this topic is 
that a basic characteristic of reality is its ever 
changing nature. Language does not fully keep 
pace with these changes and this discrepancy i 
at least one element of many of our difficulties. 
Some of the basic premises are that words are 
only symbolic maps of reality, that such a map 
is not the territory, that no map can say all about 
the territory, that much of our behavior is re- 
action to words about words, and that much 
effort is needed to keep the map as representative 
of reality as possible. These Bois has illustrated 
from his experiences in industrial psychology in 
such a way as to illuminate for personnel workers 
the ideas of general semantics. 

Illustrations of some of his statements that could 
appropriately be called to the attention of per- 
sonnel workers are: 

“General semantics deals with the world of 
human reactions to symbols and happenings as 
evaluated by a total organism at the moment of 
control. 
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“What is going on and what I say or can say 
are of two different orders of existence. 

“Every statement, doctrine, and system has 
some explicit or implicit assumptions or beliefs 
as to what is. 

“ . . we can see that no statement stands all 
by itself; no statement is ever made outside a 
theoretical framework. 

“Even when we state principles and develop 
theories, we are not dealing with objective truths 
that stand out there for everyone to accept or 
reject. We are summarizing in so many words a 
mixture of somebody else’s view and our own.” 

Perhaps, as the author states, these ideas are not 
new. Certainly many people have thought of 
language as a tool. Not enough personnel people, 
on the other hand, have thought of the con- 
sequences of tools as extending people’s capaci- 
ties and at the same time limiting them. As 
Bois says, “If your brain adopts a tool it increases 
capacity and limits it at the same time. We choose 
our tools according to what we have to do; we 
have to become better acquainted with our brain 
tools and change them freely when we have to.” 

One of the elements of language use is multi- 
ordinality, or orders or levels of abstraction. Lack 
of clarity begins when the same word is used 
in different orders so that we may slide back and 


The snow lies deep on the ground outside, and 
even on the roofs of the houses that I can see 
from the depths of my big easy chair. But the 
boys and I shovelled out several days ago, and 
the sun is streaming warmly through the win- 
dows at the south end of my study, making me 
feel somewhat drowsy. But the stack of books 
on the shelf beside me needs to be read, this 
column needs to be written, and, when I stop 
to analyze my feelings. I am actually glad that 
the scheme of things, and particularly nature 
and our editor, have combined to put me here 
at this time and to assign me this task. What 
a day and age, that a bookman should find 
himself glad to have an excuse for just sitting 
and reading] 

Clinical and Counseling Psychology, by John 
M. Hadley, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958), 
may be reviewed at greater length at a later 
date. But since a book with such a title is of 
obvious interest to readers of this Journal, I shall 
get an early word in here. When I mentioned 
the book to a colleague in a nearby university, 
he told me: “You know, the Knopf man was in 
my office the other day, telling me about the 
book and asking if I wanted a copy. I told him 
I'd never heard of the author, and not to bother.” 

This made me think—by what criteria are de- 
cisions to look at a book made? In this case, 
discussion showed, it was the fact that the speak- 
er, a well-read, professionally active, counseling 
psychologist had never run into publications by 
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forth between orders without realizing we m 
shifting from the particular to the general. F 
example, the word “problem” may refer to a fom 
man’s problem with an employee’s grievance ani 
be difficult of resolution because it is part of@ 
larger problem involving relationships betwem 
union and management. Or we may speak ofy 
major problem of society being that of juve 
delinquency as opposed to the problem of Bo 
White, a particular delinquent. a8 

Explorations in Awareness does not cover 
entire field, since it does not introduce some com 
cepts of general semantics nor is it directly’ r. 
lated to counseling or personnel werk. It is never 
theless recommended as a valuable analysis of 
one of the important tools of our profession that 
will perhaps stimulate readers into further com 
sideration and study of one element of behavia 
that has been. somewhat neglected. ia 

It is a well written book that uses many illustm 
tions from everyday affairs to illuminate some ¢ 
the principles of general semantics. It should hk 
of interest to both students and teachers in pe 
sonnel work. It can be of interest to anyone wh 
bas words either spoken or written as a majo 
tool, 


Martin Snoke it 
University of Minnesot 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


Hadley (Psychological Abstracts indexes ond i 
1956, none in 1955), had never encountered h 


In brief, the author had not so far made himsel 
visible on the national scene in the way in va 
Kenneth Clark’s psychologists did, and my ¢ 
league therefore doubted whether it was worl 
his time to look at a book by someone who hai 
not contributed enough to his specialty for him 
to have heard of the author. 
Was my good friend narrow-minded, looking onl 
for the works of great masters and hence mis 
ing those of budding masters? Had Hadley missed 
a bet, somehow, by not being more active on th 
national scene before writing a book? Or, did my 
colleague have a point, and is it unlikely that# 
person one has never heard of is ready to wrilé 
a good book on one’s own specialty? Perha 
all three are true, but let us look only at th 


this is a book written in isolation from the mais 
stream of events in counseling psychology, # 
though with reasonably good awareness of 

and developments in clinical psychology. Cour 
seling is seen dimly, by a clinical psychologist wh 
knows a good deal about counseling, and wht 
recognizes the legitimacy and importance of W 
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ence but only from experience. He does not 
know the literature well. Like many clinical psy- 
.B chologists, he seems to think of counseling psy- 
chology as clinical psychology plus training in 
occupational information and vocational tests—or 
rather, he would have these included in clinical 
training, and make no distinction. He writes 
(p. 620): “our point of view is that there is no 
basic difference between the training or the ob- 
jectives of clinical or counseling psychology.” He 
goes on to recognize differences in affiliations of 
workers in the two specialties, but recognizes 
these reluctantly and actually brushes them aside: 
“distinctions have apparently been drawn, the 
Education and Training Board has developed a 
plan . . . which does not require that universi- 
ties approved for training in counseling psycholo- 
gy first be approved in clinical psychology.” (The 
italics are mine.) Much of what Hadley writes 
on these matters is sound, and at this stage of 
the development of applied psychology he is en- 
tilled to these views and would find many who 
agree with him, but I would find it much easier 
to recognize his right to them if he showed more 
awareness of what is happening in the field. 
But I should document this accusation of lack 
Pa ausione with counseling psychology as a 

Page 9 to 18 are devoted to the history and 
development of “clinical and counseling psychol- 
ogy,” but here, as elsewhere throughout the book 
except when dealing specifically with vocational 
counseling, the focus is entirely on clinical psy- 
chology. The entire nine pages of history are 
devoted to clinical work and events, the names 
referred to being those of Bisch, Louttit, God- 
dard, Thorne, the USPHS, the APA Committee 
on Training in Clinical Psychology, Witmer, Por- 
teus, Doll, Hunt, etc, There is no mention of 
Bingham, Kitson, Paterson, Viteles, MESRI, NOC, 
or the Division 17 Committee on the’ Definition 
of Counseling Psychology. It seems they made 
no history. While some of these are referred to 
elsewhere, some, like the Committee on Defini- 
tion, are unnoticed, important though their work 
was to Hadley’s enterprise. 

Elsewhere, Bordin’s and Roeber’s names are 
consistently (not just once) misspelled, and there 
is passing mention but no real use made of Hahn 
and McLean, Tyler, Bordin, Pepinsky. Bordin’s 
book on psychological counseling is described and 
suggested as a “thorough description of vocational 
counseling” (p. 253), as is the Pepinskys’ book: 
much good could be said of them but that par- 

description certainly does not fit either 
of these texts. Other contributors to counseling 
Psychology such as Robinson and Wrenn are no- 
where mentioned. 

There is another, and quite important issue, 
taised by this book, for it is written as a text for 


who @n “introductory course in clinical and/or coun- 


seling psychology.” It is also proposed (p. v) as 
treading for physicians, social workers, nurses, 


teachers, and laymen who want better to under- 
stand what a psychologist is and does. Begin- 
ning with introductory material, the text pro- 
ceeds to deal with theory (180 pages), and then 
devotes 450 pages to diagnosis, treatment, and 
professional problems. The issue, as I see it, is 
whether there is any place in clinical and coun- 
seling training programs for a course of this sort. 
Students majoring in these specialties need and 
obtain more specialized courses in each of these 
subjects, and with their crowded schedules should 
not waste time on surveys. For example, the 
200 pages devoted to tests cannot take the place 
of the more intensive work offered elsewhere in 
individual, projective, and vocational tests, but 
does not go beyond the basic course in psycho- 
logical tests often taken by undergraduates; the 
180 pages on theory cannot take the place of 
more advanced courses in theories of counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy, but does not go beyond 
the basic course in the psychology of adjustment; 
and so on. 

In sum, while there is much that is good in 
Hadley’s book, despite the limited viewpoint, in 
my judgment it is really good for no one: too 
een gid for specialists, too specialized for 

ers. 

The Appraisal of Applicants to Medical Schools, 
edited by Helen Hofer Gee and John T. Cowles 
(Evanston: Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, 1957), is one of those things that make 
one feel hopeful for the medical profession in 
spite of frequent contra-indications. The report 
of a conference of medical school deans and other 
such officials, aided by invited psychologists and 
educators, it reports much interesting work on 
the selection of medical students and stimulating 
discussions of the problems and methods of se- 
lecting professional students. The report might 
have been subtitled, “Medicine wakes up to what 
psychology has known for a generation”; in the 
preface, Dean Berry of Harvard Medical School 
thus writes: “Great . . . was the unsettling effect 
of the psychological findings on long accepted 
doctrines . . . In a summary presentation (by John 
Darley) it was pointed out that 50 years of psy- 
chological research had largely escaped the at- 
tention of medical faculties. This will not be 
the case again.” As Dean Berry points out, the 
psychologists pulled no punches; be it said to 
the medics’ credit, they rolled with the punches 
and came back for more. 

While the blurb describing the book overdoes 
it a bit (“Never before has a profession taken 
such a critical look at both its objectives and 
its means of achieving them”), the book is full 
of good material. Dael Wolfle describes “Medi- 
cine’s share of America’s student resources” (some 
odd things are happening to it); T. R. McCon- 
nell reflects on medical education; intellectual and 
non-intellectual characteristics, and means of ap- 
praising them are surveyed by Robert Glaser, Jo- 
seph Zubin, Lowell Kelly, Daniel Funkenstein, 
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William Schofield, Charles Strother, and others; Channel Press, 1958), is by the well-info 
and the usual admissions procedure is described. education editor of the New York Times. 
Darley and Kelly conclude with an over-all evalu- written for high school students, with a chap 
ation in which they did, indeed, pull no punches. each for parents and counselors. My 10th grag 
Says Schofield (p. 118): “. . . we have a ten- saw it, picked it up, and read it—quite 
year-old demonstration of the possibility of iden- taneously. It has a sound and readable d 
tifying, by means of objective tests, a very, very, sion of the present and prospective admissio 
high per cent of successful medical students. As situation, covers grades, college boards, cou 
we know from the pre-Institute questionnaire re- requirements, activities, recommendations, aw 
sults . . . most medical schools have not used biographies, applications, and quotas realistical 
instruments of this type nor do they plan to use The chapter on visiting colleges agrees with 
them.” own observations as we and our 10th grag 
Writes Zubin (p. 65): “All the interviewer rat- visited two New England, one Middle Atle 
ings of personality, but not the ratings on evalua- and two Southern college campuses this ye 
tion of past scholastic achievement, were nega- putting guidance to work at home (incident 
tively correlated with actual success in training it’s real fun). And there are realistic illustrati 
. .. Moreover, 60 per cent of the (admissions com- and examples interspersed, including a chaptei 
mittee) members rated their confidence in the “My Own Children’—Ben has done his fie 
accuracy of their initial judgment as fairly high. work, tool 4 
Since the accuracy of such impressions was dis- Hypnosis and Its Therapeutic Applications, e 
proved several decades ago, such beliefs belong eq by Roy Dorcus (New York: McGraw-H 
to folklore rather than science.” 1956), is the result of a series of lectures gi 
Where do medical students come from? Why for postgraduate work in medicine at UCI 
do they enter medicine? Wolfle cites AMA data frank Pattie has chapters on theory, inducti¢ 
{p. 18) to show that whereas they tended to be and hypnotic phenomena; Frank Kirkner on ¢ 
A or B students in 1950-51, for several years now trol of sensory and perceptive functions and. 
they have been drawn from the B students in se in general hospital service, Theodore Sark 
our colleges—about 70 per cent of them. Is medi- on physiological effects, Dorcus on learning af 
cine no longer able to challenge the best? diagnosis, Milton Kline on symptom control, | 
Kelly cites data from a current study at Michi- Wilson Shaffer on supportive therapy, Hart 
gan, and states (p. 195): “Essentially, our medical [Lindner on hypnotherapy, and George Kuehi 
students are persons who, if they were not be- on dentistry. The bibliographies are compre he 
coming physicians, would be planning to become sive and generally up to date, and the treatmé 
manufacturers, big business men, production man- to one who is relatively uninformed in this an 
agers, engineers; they are not the kind of people seems thorough and sound. 


who would become teachers, ministers, social 
‘workers, i.e., professional persons interested in The Scientific Study of Social Behaviour, 


doing something’ for the good of mankind. As Michael Argyle (New York: Philosophical Lib 
a wt the site! mathe reveal remarkably 1957), is interesting because it is thoroughly 
little interest in the welfare of human beings . . . entific in its approach, seeks to develop and 4 
All of the evidence available to us leads to the post sag webs Lin gona wags, wa 
i i oung physician has . 
ber rearene 7a i sertten ee the society British psychologist (at Oxford). It is both vé 
in which he lives, has very little sensitivity to factual and quite readable. Disappointing 
or feeling for the needs of the community, and that the facts do not result in any synthesizi 
is generally not inclined to participate in com- theory (Argyle must have felt let down too, si 
munity activities unless these contribute to his he wanted synthesis), the text is nonethel ess. 
income . . . if you don’t (make use of such in- excellent survey of methodology and findings, 
formation to select more public-spirited physicians) the realm of social behavior. Less thorough 
you are either shutting your eyes to the avail- systematic than the Handbook of Social Psy 
ability of such evidence or saying that it is none gy, it is more readable and more useable 
of your business what the profession becomes.” text. 
As Kelly stated, these are strong words. But they Obiter dictum: “As I see it, medical pra 
were well documented, well said, and well taken. today, as characterized by the people going 
The medical profession may in due course be- it, is the last stronghold of individual econo 
gin to look up again. Those of us who are in- competition, a stage through which big indus 
terested in selection in general, and in our pro- has already passed.” (Kelly, in the Gee and Cow 
fession, can learn something from this very im- Symposium.) iF 
portant institute and its report. 
How to Be Accepted by the College ers — Donald E. Super 
Choice, by Benjamin Fine (Great Neck, Teachers College, Columbia 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ng and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
ppparent respect for reader time; (8) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and eruditt 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech- 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 

idence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
through analysis of evidence to conclusions and implications. 


The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 

Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449, revised 1957). A prospective 
ontributor who does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Edi- 
or. It can be purchased for $1.50 from the Association Office, 1333 16th St., 
D.C. The author is requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid hav- 
ing an otherwise acceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should 
e given to correct style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed 
opies of manuscript should be provided. 


The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
eserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
ary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
Houble-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
e advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 


Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis. Additional copies may be 
btained directly from the Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa, prices available upon request. 


“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 

f the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 

ournal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 

th be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
lopies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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